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Better One-Ton Motor Truck Haulage 


GMC Model K-16 Provides Enduring, Reliable and 
Economical Transportation of 2000 Pound Loads 


Combining the sturdy strength of 
real motor truck construction 
with speed, convenience and flexi- 
bility, the Model K-16, one-ton 
GMC, has marked another mile- 
stone in motor truck transporta- 
tion. 


In every kind of business over a 
long period, this one-ton truck 
has established conclusively its 
ability to perform faithfully under 
the severest conditions. 


The Model K-16 is built entirely 
of motor truck units. Not a pas- 
senger car part is used in its con- 
struction. At the same time it is 
provided with comforts for opera- 
tion and convenience for main- 
tenance that heretofore have been 
found only in high grade passen- 
ger cars. 


Model K-16 is complete in. every 
detail—it embodies the now 
famous exclusive features of GMC 
truck engine and chassis design. 
Its equipment includes such re- 
finements as electric starting and 
lighting system, separate ignition, 
complete instrument board, 
pressure lubrication and many 
others. 


In dependability, in economy of 
operation and maintenance, in 
accessibility and in its ability to 
produce more hours of uninter- 
rupted haulage, this one-ton 
GMC offers a new and outstand- 
ing value in motor truck transpor- 
tation. 


Ask for new Model K-16 booklet 
showing body styles and uses. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY —Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


GMC Truck Chassis list at the Factory as Follows: 1-Ton, $1295; 
2-Ton, $2375; 3%-Ton, $3600; 5-Ton, $3950. Tax to be added. 
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Crowd More Sunshine Into Your Life! 


ISTINGUISHED alike for its beauty, comfort 
and extraordinary performance, the new Willys- 
Knight has justly earned its place in public esteem. 


Underneath the custom features*of coachwork is the 
marvelous Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine—the 
same type of engine that powers many of the most 
famous hand-built cars of Europe. 


The Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine actually im- 
proves with use. Performance is even quieter and 
more powerful at ten thousand miles than at five hun- 
dred. Carbon only makes it better; and there is no 
valve grinding. 


Owners report 50,000 miles and more without any. : 
engine attention other than necessary water and oil. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 


TourING 5-pass., $1235 ROADSTER 3-pass., $1235 SEDAN 5-pass., $1795 Coupe-SEDAN 5-pass., $1595 
TourinG 7-pass., $1435 Coupe 3-pass., $1695 SEDAN 7-pass., $1995 ALL PRICES F, 0. B. TOLEDO 


THE ENGINE IMPROVES WITH USE 
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NEW WILLARD 


WASHINGTON D.C. 


A Capital Hotel in the Capital City 


, I ‘HE New Willard is a step from the 
White House and as symbolic of 


Washington as the Executive Mansion 
itself. 


Great men of six continents live there 
and dine in its restaurants. 


It is a thoroughly enjoyable hotel— 
unpretentious, democratic, yet refined 
and efficiently managed. 


Pennsylvania Ave. 9 F St., Washington, D.C. 
L.M. Boomer, President Frank 8, Hight, Managing Director 


The Waldorf-Astoria in New York and 
The Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia— 


under same management. 



































How Do You File Your 
Copies cf FORBES ? 


We have just received some new binders, in 
which you can keep 13 copies of Forbes Maga- 
zine. It is fool-proof, works automatically 
and so simple that a child can insert and take 
out the copies. 


The price is only $2.00, plus postage. You have 
the privilege of returning the binder, within 
seven days after you receive it, and have your 
money refunded in full. 


_ FORBES MAGAZINE 
129 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Bnelesed find $2 (bill me for the postage due). Send me ae of Ae nd 
binders for Forbes Magazine. It is understeod that I may 


fo you qiuin seven days after 1 recelve ft and 1 wil then have my Tenitanes 


eeturned in full. 
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A Confidential Talk on th 

Bus! Outlook 
By B. C. Forbes 
Editors are requested NOT to reprint this copyrighted article 
either in whole or in part 

WANT this to be a confiden- unfilled, or only partly filled, dur- tically all public construction work. 

tial talk, so to speak, with ing the period of acute depression. Export trade is little likely to 

members of the “Forbes” Once this slack has been taken expand inordinately in the measur- 
family of readers and with them up, it is not all certain that the ably near future. 
only. advances granted wage earners Our railroads already are oper- 


At some risk of being misunder- 
stood, and at considerable risk of 
being criticised, I am going to 
state very frankly how I feel 
about the business outlook. 

Briefly, I don’t quite like it. 

Why? 

For 
others: 

If prices rise as they have been 
rising, it will not be long before 
even the highest peak reached 
during the inflated war boom will 
be passed. 

Because of the very marked ad- 
vance in many raw materials, the 
danger that this will happen is 
very real. 

Wages, too, are bound to con- 
tinue their upward trend, since the 
cost of living is steadily becoming 
greater and competition for work- 
ers becoming keener. 

The purchasing power of our 
agricultural people, constituting 
fully one-third of our entire popu- 
lation, is not sufficient to enable 
them to purchase in normal vol- 
ume at present or prospective high 
prices for manufactured and other 
non-agricultural goods. 

Nor are salaries at all likely to 
be increased as much as the cost 
of living, so that another very 
large section of the population will 
not be able to continue purchasing 
a normal quantity of merchandise. 

Much of the present activity 
represents nothing more than vig- 
orous efforts to replenish stocks 
and consumers’ needs which went 


these reasons, among 


will alone bring about sufficient 
buying power to keep the boom 
going in the absence of normal de- 
mand from the agricultural and the 
salaried classes. 

Our high tariff, instead of lower- 
ing imports, is operating to facil- 
itate the marking up of prices by 
domestic sellers. 

Wages in the building industry 
are becoming so inflated that the 
building boom is likely to quieten 
down before very long, especially as 
the amount of building now com- 
pleted is very large; and then, too, 
the Government is stopping prac- 


ating at their maximum capacity 
and would inevitably become 
clogged if the business boom were 
to continue to expand. 

Labor is virtually fully employed 
already, and immigration can’t, 
under the existing law, come to 
our rescue, as it did during pre- 
war booms. 

I have been inquiring into the 
volume of Easter trade done by 
New York department stores, and 
the information obtained is not 
conducive to unrestrained opti- 
mism. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The Come-Back in Iron and Steel 


The above chart, prepared especially for “Forbes,” shows the course of monthly 

pig iron production in the United States and the price of a representative product 

of the steel mills—steel bars. Note the recent sharp upturn in prices, and the steady 
climb in pig iron production during the past eighteen months. 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


We are ceasing to be “a nation of economic illite- 
rates.” The people’s grasp of business problems has 
improved remarkably during the last two or three 


years. Our business education is broadening most 

encouragingly. For example, our 
AMERICA’S economic inter-relations with the 
po ce rest of the world is better under- 
IMPROVING stood to-day than ever before. 


Our farmers no longer ask, 
“What have we to do with Europe?” The people 
are less easily fooled into believing that the higher 
our tariff, the greater must be our prosperity. The 
farmer in the interior now recognizes that an ade- 
quate fleet of ships facilitates the movement of his 
grain to Europe. 

The unavoidable necessity for our co-operating 
with other nations in solving the unprecedentedly dif- 
ficult problems besetting the world is coming to be 
understood north, south, east and west. The nation’s 
increasing knowledge of what is what internationally 
was reflected by the world-wide demand that Con- 
gress greatly modify the terms it originally laid 
down for settling Europe’s indebtedness to us. With- 
out any doubt whatsoever we are gradually moving 
towards the establishment of sensible, businesslike 
relationships with Europe. The recent historic inter- 
national agreement covering Pacific problems illus- 
trates the present-day trend, as do the growing num- 
ber of Pan-American conferences and conventions. 

Then, has not pronounced progress been made to- 
wards a clearer understanding of the dangers entailed 
by marking up prices to the point of inflation? Never 
before has America witnessed the spectacle of all 
kinds of trade organizations and chambers passing 
resolutions warning against price-boosting. 

Yes, our economic education is making encourag- 
ing headway. 


* ¢ * 
To advance early, retire early—at night. 

i. | 
The way to escape difficulties is not to run away from 

them. 

* * * 
Lose your temper often and you will lose more. 

* * * 
The right kind of fame leads on to fortune, make-no 


mistake about it. 
* * * 


| A retiring dtsposition often is no bar to advancement. 
* * * 
Before you do a thing, ask yourself: “Would I like this 


done to me?” 
* * * 


Fussing leads to mussing and mussing leads to missing 
and missing leads to misfortune. Dom'’t fuss. 


Many persons are asking my opinion as to whether 
they should build now. I do not pretend to be an au- 
thority on building, or building costs; but my feeling 
is that those who can wait a while are not likely to lose 


thereby. The building boom, I 
SHOULD believe, is about at its peak, and 
ONE : ‘ : ; 
BUILD quite possibly will begin to recede 
NOW? within the next six months. Both 


building materials and building 
wages are abnormally high. They are most unlikely to 
soar much farther and they certainly have lots of room to 
fall. Were I contemplating building a home or other 
structure which I could get along without for, say, a year, 
I most emphatically would wait. The Administra- 
tion’s decision to stop governmental building because 
of the inordinately high costs is calculated to have its 
effect upon the building boom by and by. I know 
builders who dislike and distrust existing conditions 
very much. They declare that both materials and 
wages are on an artificially high and unjustified basis. 
Remember, the abnormal rarely lasts long. 

* * * 


Your reputation will outlast your riches. Put reputation 
first. 


* * * 
The biggest of them were small once, remember. 
* * * 


“I’m poor, you're rich,” said a childless millionaire on 

seeing a photograph of my children. And he was right. 
* * * 

Forward-looking railway executives are quite alive 
to the importance of lowering rates as far as feasible 
before Congress convenes. Judging from conversa- 
tions I have had with some of them, you can safely 

count upon fairly frequent an- 


RAILROAD nouncements that this and the 
LEADERS next rat ticularl icul 
ANXIOUS TO x €, particularly on agricul- 


LOWER RATES tural products, has been reduced. 
7 The value of voluntary action is 
realized by the more enlightened railway leaders. If 
traffic continues in abundant volume, the progress 
made in lowering rates during the next eight months 
may prove sufficient to cause Congress to hold its 
hand. All that most railway managers ask to-day is 
to be let alone and thus given fair and full opportunity 
to bring about conditions reasonably satisfactory 
alike to the public and owners of railway securities. 

It should not be forgotten that railway expansion 
has not kept pace with industrial expansion during 
the last ten years and that it is extremely desirable, 
in the interest of all classes, including the workers, 
that railway finances and railway credit be so 
strengthened that needed improvements and expan- 
sions shall become practicable. Without adequate 
transportation facilities, sound national progress and 
prosperity are impossible. 
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York. He 


Is American diplomacy deteriorating? Recent 
lamentable incidents instigate the question. A Cabi- 
net Minister charges Britain with having shut Amer- 
ican and other oil interests out of certain parts of the 
world, and bases a vitally import- 


WORSE ant decision, at least partly, on 
ton this ground. An apology has to 
DIPLOMACY follow as the Cabinet Minister’s 


charge was unwarranted. Next, 
aspersions are cast upon Britain’s observance of the 
international naval compact; and this also proves un- 
founded. Supposedly responsible statesmen have not 
hesitated to make insulting statements concerning 
Japan’s conduct regarding Japanese immigration to 
this country. France, rightly or wrongly, feels that 
she has not received a square deal from America, but 
has been badly let down. 

It is one thing for sensational newspapers to make 
all sorts of misleading and insulting allegations 
against other nations. But we are entitled to expect 
Washington to act circumspectly, with scrupulous ad- 
herence to facts. No nation, not even a nation as 
supremely powerful as the United States is to-day. 
can afford to offend other nations unjustifiably. 

* * * 


To succeed, excev. 

* * * 

I have a wonderful collection of wills. The amount 
bequeathed to church, charity, hospital, philanthropic 
and suchlike organizations is very small. True, more 
rich persons now donate during their lifetime large 

sums for worthy purpos:s than 


A TIP formerly, and the number of size- 
a able sums willed to such organ- 
MEN izations has also increased some- 


what. The showing, however, is 
not particularly impressive. Here is a suggestion 
made by a reader: “Why don’t you suggest to men 
of large fortune that they consider taking out life in- 
surance, with some charitable institution as bene- 
ficiary?” He adds: “Federal and State inheritance 
taxes are levied at death. Why should not church 
and charity accomplish by love that which the gov- 
ernment enforce by law?” 

How about it? 


(Left) A. A. 
president of the powerful Bank- 
ers Trust Company of New 

succeeds Seward 


Prosser, who becomes chairman 
of the Board of Directors. 


(Right) HENRY M. DAWES, 
of Chicago, brother of General 
Charles G. Dawes, who was se- 
lected by President Harding to 
be Comptroller of the Currency, 
succeeding D. R. Crissinger, who 
was nominated and confirmed as 
Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 


: OR GOVERNMENT 









TILNEY, new 


In no field of human endeavor has America so out- 
distanced the rest of the world as in telephony. Did 
you read recently how President DuBois of the West- 
ern Electric Company was “paged” by a loud voice 
from the sky ‘as the Aquitania 
sailed away for Europe with him 
on board? This novel feat reveals 
a progress unimagined by the 
public. Briefly, the “paging” was 
done from the company’s laboratory by means of a 
special desk telephone which intensified, or magni- 
fied, the sound of the speaker’s voice some twelve 
thousand times. 

Think you America would be achieving such amaz- 
ing feats had our telephone system been under Gov- 
ernment ownership? Or do you imagine for a mo- 
ment that this country would to-day be using more 
telephones than all the rest of the world combined 
had the science of telephony made no greater strides 
here than it has made abroad? The American people 
have due appreciation of what Alexander Graham 
Bell brought forth, but it is doubtful whether they 
comprehend the debt they owe such telephone giants 
as the late Theodore N. Vail, Harry B. Thayer, the 
present president and J. J. Carty, the engineer of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company, and 
Charles G. DuBois, head of the Western Electric 
Company, which furnishes the world with its finest 
telephone instruments. Such men are national as- 
sets of a value beyond computation. 


PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


STAGNATION? 


* * * 
To advance fast, be steadfast. 
* * * 


Working just for money won't work. Have a mission 
or you'll miss out. 


* * * 
When I’m cheated I’m ashamed—of the other fellow. 
e ae 


The fellow who habitually gets all het up is ripe for 
firing. — 


* * * 
Wealth is thought. Thought is wealth. 
* * * 


Anything you do for God’s sake, depend upon it, will 
be well for your own sake. 
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. He has his faults, of course, even as you and I. 

But even as you and I, he also has something besides 
faults. 

Many people may find it difficult to believe this, so much 
have they read and heard about his 
faults, and so little about any of his 


THE 

AMERICAN virtues. 

BUSINESS ; , 
MAN I am talking about the American 


business man. 

Having admitted that he has a normal share of the 
faults common to human nature, suppose, for a change, 
instead of snarling at him, we try to think of some of the 
useful things he has done, things which have helped to 
make life more comfortable for all of us. 

Others may justly claim part of the glory, yet isn’t what 
follows true? 

Who is to-day doing more than any other human being 
has ever done to stimulate the discovery of the causes, and 
the eradication, of human diseases? 

An American business man. 


Who have been mainly responsible for the rise of the 
United States to first rank among modern nations? 

The American business men. 

Who have done most to give this country its unequalled 
array of universities and colleges? 

America’s business men. 

From whom have come much of the wherewithal to 
build and maintain our wealth of hospitals? 

American business men. 

Who are the mainstay of our most energetic and impor- 
tant churches? 
~ Our business men. 

Who pay the largest share of the nation’s grievously 
heavy taxation burdens? 

The business men of the country. 

To whom are our great agricultural population in- 
debted for the harvesting and implements which have made 
farming less arduous physically and more attractive 
financially ? 

Business men. 

Who have made it possible for you and me to enjoy a 
greater diversity of food, a more generous supply of cloth- 
ing, and more attractive and sanitary homes? 

Our business men. 

Whose enterprise and achievements have made it pos- 
sible to pay in this country the highest wages and the 
highest salaries in the world? 

America’s business men. 

Who gave America her unmatched system of railroad 
transportation ? 

Business men. 

The unexampled strength and power we were able to 
wield in the World War—who contributed enormously to 
this ? 

Our business men. 

Whose efforts made it possible for us to enjoy tele- 
graphic means of communication, the telephone, the radio, 
the phonograph, the movies? 


Business men. 
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To whom do we owe our abundant supply, at low cost} 
of books, periodicals, newspapers and other reading? 

Our business men. 

Whose achievements have made it feasible to cut down 
the common working day from the twelve or fourteen 
hours of our forefathers to the eight hours or so of to- 
day, freely interspersed with holidays and vacations? 

Business men’s. 

Give others all credit they deserve—workmen, in. 
ventors, engineers, chemists, scientists, teachers, statesmen, 
philosophers. 

But never again make the mistake of imagining that 
the business man has nothing but faults and that he has 
done little or nothing for the advancement of the nation 
and the well-being of you and me. 

x * & 

What,counts ts not what a man has, but what he is and 
does. x * * 

During his last visit to America Lord Northcliffe told 
me that he was astonished and disgusted at the gross lack 
of punctuality which he encountered everywhere in this 
country. Nobody, he declared somewhat testily, ap- 

parently believed in being on time. 


AN INSTANCE And he cited a few illustrations to 


OF LORD : . 
NORTHCLIFFE’S me. Northcliffe himself was the 
PUNCTUALITY essence of punctuality. Here is an 


instance which a reader, J. M. 
Campbell, of New York, has just furnished me: 

“In June, 1911, I spent an afternoon with Lord North- 
cliffe, who, that summer, was living at Weston Hall, by 
Guilford, Surrey, about twenty-five miles from London. 

“After luncheon Northcliffe asked me if I’d like some 
golf—‘a dozen holes or so.’ I told him I should like noth- 
ing better—‘provided I can be back in town in time for 
dinner.’ 

“Your staying at G————’s, aren’t you?” Northcliffe 
asked. 

“ *Ves,’ I said. 

“‘And you dine at —————?” 

“*Seven,’ I answered. 

“ “And you'd like to reach the hotel at 

“IT nodded. 

“Very good!’ 

“As we passed through the Great Hall, on our way to 
the golf-course, Northcliffe rang for a footman. 

“Tea, please, for four, at 4.25,’ was all he said. 

“Then, to me, ‘You will leave here at five and be at 
G————’s at 6.30.’ 

“We played over twelve holes. It was a warm day and 
we took our time. More than once, I remember, we sat 
for a few minutes in the shade, and chatted. 

“The game finished, we strolled back to Weston Hall 
and entered by a private door in one of the wings. 
Northcliffe stopped for a moment or two to show me 4 
bath-room which, as he said, was ‘all Pittsburgh.’ 

“As we entered the Great Hall from one end, a door 
at the other end—a hundred and fifty feet away—opened 
and the footman came in, bearing tea and toast. I glanced 
at my watch—4.25, exactly! 

“At two minutes to five Northcliffe said, ‘Your motor 
is waiting.’ 

“We left Weston Hall at five—exactly! And at 6.30 
—exactly—the motor landed us at G—————’s.” 


—6.30? 





— 
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Do you find your mind dwelling a great deal upon 
money, upon the making of money, upon the spend- 
ing of money? I don’t know whether my idea, my 
policy, my practice regarding this matter is wise or 
not. However, it has worked out 


DO YOU to my satisfaction and is not go- 
Ley ing to cause any regrets at the 
MONEY? close of the chapter. I very early 


made up my mind how I would 
act in regard to money-making and money spending. 
I said to myself: “I am going to make all the money 
I can honestly, and I shall spare no effort to increase 
my usefulness, and as a corollary, my earning capac- 
ity. I am going to spend what I need to spend and 
spend it neither stingily nor foolishly, but in a rational, 
sensible way. And then I am going to let it go at that. 
Whether I build up a fortune rapidly or succeed in 
saving only slowly, I am not going to worry one iota.” 
The result was that I rarely let my mind dwell on 
the subject of money. I found myself becoming more 
and more interested, as I grew older, in what I could 
‘ accomplish, in what I could put into the world, and 
less concerned over how much I could have in return. 
To make the confession which follows will probably 
damn me as a business man, but the truth is that I 
repeatedly forgot to go and draw my salary, and was 
surprised to find two or three checks handed me by 
the cashier instead of one check—with the result that 
the cashier finally hit upon the plan of mailing me my 
salary weekly! Let me make another confession, also 
a very unbusinesslike one, fear: I never kept regu 
lar tabs on how much money I had in the bank. |! 
knew, of course, in a general way about how rapidly 
or slowly I was getting ahead of my expenditures and 
once itt a while I would inquire as to the exact status. 
I don’t like people who are continually thinking 
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about money and continually talking about money. 
Money isn’t life; money is only a by-product of life. 
The main thing, as I see it, is to develop your abilities 
to the fullest extent, apply them day by day with all 
possible diligence and intelligence, honestly earn as 
much as you can; spend prudently and, as your cir- 
cumstances improve, more and more generously and 
unselfishly; utilize the surplus as profitably as you 
know how. Then forget the money end of life and devote 
your mind to useful effort. 

And the chances are it will all come out right in 
the end. 

* * * 

Business men have been declaring that they cannot 
understand why there is so much public hostility to 
them. There would not be this hostility had there 
been no cause. What has happened in the matter of 
coal during the last two winters 


HOW TO is an example of the kind of thing 
ty FOR ' which arouses the ire of the pub- 
SOCIALISh lic. So, too, is the recent flag- 

rant manipulation ot stgar 
prices. Coal and sugar come very close home to 


every household in America. The shameful develop- 
ments in both are attributed to unconscionable flim- 
flamming. Responsible leaders in the sugar industry 
may have been less responsible for the price-boosting 
than the coal operators; nevertheless, they cannot 
hope to escape blame for what has occurred. Let 
there be a few more similar scandals and then see 
whether clamor for Socialistic legislation will not 
prove irresistible. The excuse that unscrupulous spec- 
ulators rather than important interests have been the 
worst sinners may not prove convincing even though 
containing a large measure of truth. 


i$ Two-Line Editorials 


The biggest economic problem confronting us to-day is 
squaring the business cycle. 
* * * 
By and by it will be better to pay premiums for prompt 
delivery than to be caught with abnormal inventories. 
“<¢ ¢ 
A prediction: Germany will shortly sue for peace with 
France. 
‘2 © 
“Soviet Income Tax Rate, 80%.” Everybody getting 
$100 a month has to pay. We here are well off. 
= 2 & 


Automobile leaders want to apply the brake to advanc- 


ing prices. 
* * * 
1923 exports are likely to include gold. 
* * * 


The New York stock market is floating on oil these days. 


From Berlin: “Exports are daily declining.’ Bad cur- 


rency doesn’t make for permanently good times. 


+ + 
Steel prices are probably near their peak. 
‘2 & 


Railway executives hope to make, voluntarily, quite a 
few rate reductions before Congress meets. 
* * x 
Will labor leaders fight labor profiteering? Let's watch 
and see. 
a 


Many families are deciding to postpone building new 


homes. Costs, especially wages, are too high. 
* * * 

Coal should become at least a little cheaper. 
* * * 


The Spring boom, like the sap in the tree, is rising. 








Have you asked to examine ‘The 


Highest Possible Wage and How to 


Earn It,”’ the new book by B. C. Forbes, which, though small in size and 
price, contains a lot of stimulating reading for workers? Will gladly send 


you a copy. 
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Business Never Grows Old 


when Men are Greatest Asset 


James Simpson, Alert Head of Marshall Field & Co., Says His 
Organization is 50 Years Young—His Day-to-Day ) 
Philosophy—To-day’s Opportunities 


O tell the complete story of 
the building of any great 
business would be like writing 
the history of a cathedral by telling 
how every single stone and window 
pane and bit of mortar was put in 
place. A successful business grows 
by thousands of daily acts, a major- 
ity of which are correct, rather than 
by a few occasional dramatic strokes 
of the chief executives. 

“The president of a com- 
pany may be endowed with 
great judgment, and a majority 
of his decisions may be cor- 
rect. But if scores of other 
people in the business are do- 
ing the wrong thing, or the 
right thing clumsily and half- 
heartedly, because they have 
been badly selected, poorly 
trained, or inefficiently di- 
rected, the company may not 
prosper. The little tasks as 
well as the big ones have to 
be well done.” 

The above is part of the 
day-to-day philosophy of a 
great executive. It.is one of 
those truths the soundness of 
which we are all ready enough 
to admit, and often slow 
enough to profit by, but with 
this business man it has the 
force of a guiding conviction. 
It sums up his conception of 
the main reasons for the 
growth of the great institution 
with which he is connected, 
which happens to be the larg- 
est merchandising organiza- 
tion in the world, an organiza- 
tion with which as a boy he 
started in a humble capacity, 
which in various successive 
positions he has helped to build and 
develop, and of which to-day he is 
president. 

The man is James Simpson. The 
organization is Marshall Field and 
Company. 

Mr. Simpson is different in many 
ways from any other head of a great 
business I have ever met. He is 
young—only 49. But I have met 
successful business men no older, 
who failed to give anything like the 
same impression of youthful, abund- 
ant, electric vitality. Simpson, — to 


By Neil M. Clark 


employ an expressive colloquialism, 
is all there all the time. When he 
listens, you feel you ought to talk 
faster—you gather he has already 
comprehended what you are going to 
say and is thinking ahead of you. 
He is immensely alert. He never 
allows you to gain the impression 
that his mind is groping through a 
fog to an uncertain conclusion. He 
is swift, incisive, vibrant, with great 





James Simpson 
President, Marshall Field & Company 


mental and physical energy. He 
owes much to Marshall Field and 
Company, and is the first to say 
so; but the company also owes a 
great deal to him. 3 

Born in Scotland, Mr. Simpson 
was brought to the United States 
when he was six years old. His for- 
mal education was completed when, 
at 17, he finished a course in a busi- 
ness college. He took his first job 
with Marshall Field and Company 
as a clerk in the cashier’s office. He 
has never been dropped from the 


payroll since that humble beginning. 

Mr. Simpson had great natural 
ability to start with; also, he came 
into a congenial environment. He 
holds that to be his personal good 
fortune and one of the things every 
man ought to consider in planning 
his future. One of the conditions, 
he says, under which a business can 
be expected to succeed and develop 
continuously, is an atmosphere which 
encourages and inspires the 
men engaged in it to do their 
utmost towards its welfare. 
For the measure of a business 
is the measure of the men in it. 

Marshall Field and Com- 
pany is an institution difficult 
to encompass within ordinary 
definitions. Its buyers and 
representatives are to be found 
in every corner of the earth, 
in search of what is rare and 
fine in the world’s merchan- 
dise. Thousands of people 
are employed in the retail and 
wholesale stores in Chicago. 
Other thousands are employed 
in the lace mills at Zion, IIli- 
nois, and in the cotton mills 
of North Carolina. The com- 
pany’s salesmen travel to al- 
most every hamlet where a 
merchant has established a 
store. 

From the customer’s angle, 
the company’s name on a pack- 
age is a symbol synonymous 
with value, with distinction. 
Yet within the walls where you 
may find on display rare and 
nearly priceless merchandise, 
you can also secure low-priced 
articles of daily consumption 
to suit the humblest needs. 

It was in this world-spreading or- 
ganization that James Simpson 
climbed to the position of chief ex- 
ecutive in aremarkably short time. He 
went to work as one of a hundred 
other clerks, unknown to anybody in 
authority except the one man who 
hired him, without “pull” or pref- 
erence. He did his work well. He 
learned rapidly and was aggressive. 
Consequently, his head stuck up a 
little higher than his neighbors’, and 
he was in line for a position as con- 
fidential clerk to Marshall Field 
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when, within a year, such an open- 
ing occurred. 

The blue-eyed, — white-headed, 
Scotch youngster appeared im- 
mensely interested in all that went 
on about him. He had a fresh, vivid 
point of view. That appealed to the 
great merchant, his employer, a man 
who spoke chiefly in terms of action, 
but who never overlooked young 
men of promise, knowing as he did 
the all-importance of training such 
men in order to preserve the future 
of the business. 

Marshall Field himself was, there- 
fore, one of the great early factors 
in Mr. Simpson’s development. They 
often discussed various problems of 
the business for hours at a time, and 
the older man seemed to get about as 
much—in the way of inspiration 
from the younger man’s youthful 
vigor and energy—as he 


word—environment; primarily, in 
my case, contact with Mr. Marshall 
Field. Just think of my opportun- 
ity!—daily, hourly contact with this 
great mind for a period of fifteen 
years, from 1891 to 1906, at a time 
of life—sixteen to thirty—when one 
absorbs most and is most impression- 
able. 

“Mr. Field possessed one faculty 
that transcended even his great finan- 
cial and merchandising genius. His 
almost unerring judgment of char- 
acter and latent ability enabled him 
to select men and train them for posi- 
tions of great responsibility where 
they must either develop or fail. The 
percentage of failure in his case was 
indeed very small. 

“This same ability to select men 
able to carry responsibilities success- 
fully and to guide them toward their 
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group as has ever been brought to- 
gether in a single business in this 
ccuntry. 

Mr. Simpson was 32 at the time of 
Marshall Field’s death. In the sub- 
sequent reorganization he was elected 
vice-president. That was just fif- 
teen years after he had entered the 
employ of the company, then un- 
known and without a friend among 
the “higher-ups.” 

Mr. Simpson has a wealth of ex- 
perience and observation on which 
to draw. I was chiefly interested to 
ask him about some of the things 
which, in his judgment, contribute 
most to the development of a great 
business and of able executives, with 
special reference to himself. It was 
my question on this that brought out 
the idea embodied in the first para- 
graphs of this article—the idea of 

the cumulative force of 





gave, in seasoned experi- 


many little tasks, each ex- 





ence and in the accumu- 
lated wisdom of his vast 
undertakings. 

In this connection it is 
worth while to relate an 
incident which I had the 
other day on the authority 
of a prominent Chicago 
business man. It is worth 
while for two reasons; it 
illustrates the kind of man 
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HE PART of management— 
the great contribution the 
head of a business can make—is 
to see that the guiding forces are 
sound—that the great, underly- 
ing principles, whether few or 
many, are correct. 


ceptionally well done. 

“The part of manage- 
ment,” Mr. Simpson 
pointed out, “the great 
contribution the head of 
a business can make, is 
to see that the guid- 
ing forces are sound— 
that the great, underlying 
principles, whether few or 
many, are correct. 














Mr. Simpson had for an 
employer and explains in 
part why Mr. Field liked to talk 
with his confidential clerk, and also 
the incident itself illustrates the 
methods of a man of great business 
vision. The man who told me this 
was acquainted with Mr. Field in a 
business way. He had Mr. Field’s 
confidence, and one day the latter 
said to him: 

“I wish you would find me two 
young men who can be trained for 
the presidency of the Blank Com- 
pany.” 

Mr. Field made this request ap- 
proximately twenty years ago, not 
long before his death. The com- 
pany he named was one engaged in 
a service covering the entire country. 
He had looked into the future. Know- 
ing the company’s development poten- 
tialities and its personnel, he per- 
ceived that a big man was going to 
be needed one day, whose training 
must start at once. 


Tribute to Marshall Field 


Mr. Field died. The young man 
he selected was installed less than 
two years ago as president of the 
company for which Mr. Field had 
picked him! Mr. Simpson’s em- 
ployer knew the value to a business 
of exceptional young men. Simpson 
himself says on this: 

“You ask to what one factor more 
than any other do I attribute my 
success, and I can answer in one 


goal is the most necessary requisite 
in executives of big business to- 
day. Ask the guiding heads of any 
of our great institutions, and I 
am sure they will confirm what I say. 
I wish that Mr. Field could know 
of the feeling of gratitude I have for 
those years of intimate association 
with him. 

“Before, as well as after 1906, it 
was my privilege to enjoy the same 
intimate personal contact with his 
successor, Mr. John G. Shedd. Mr. 
Field said, in testifying before a Con- 
gressional committee shortly before 
his death, that he regarded Mr. 
Shedd as the greatest living mer- 
chant of the day.” 

So quickly and completely did Mr. 
Simpson learn from his environment, 
and demonstrate his ability, that in 
only a few years he became a mem- 
ber—the youngest and last—of that 
distinguished family of associates 
with which Marshall Field  sur- 
rounded himself. Among these men 
were John G. Shedd, already men- 
tioned, who has just retired from the 
presidency and after fifty years of 
active service has become chairman 
of the board; Harlow N. Higin- 
botham, remembered as the country’s 
first great credit man ; Levi Z. Leiter ; 
Potter Palmer; Joseph N. Field; H. 
Gordon Selfridge, who has since es- 
tablished one of London’s great de- 
partment stores; and others—in all, 
probably as distinguished and able a 


“The head of the busi- 
ness is the leader. Much 
depends on him. 

But he in turn is compelled to de- 
pend on his associates and on their 
interest in promoting the welfare of 
the business. 

“Many things may contribute to 
the interest that a man feels in a 
business with which he is associated. 
The greatest of these, in my opinion, 
is Ownership. 


Stock Owned by Employees 


“I doubt if there is another busi- 
ness institution as large as Marshall 
Field and Company in which every 
share of common stock is owned by 
men who are on the job and actually 
engaged day by day in the work of 
the business—in managing, directing, 
merchandising, and doing the hun- 
dred and one other things that tend 
to create operating profits. The 
managers of the business know they 
are working for themselves. They 
know that the benefits of good man- 
agement do not go to anybody out- 
side of the business, whose interest 
in it lies solely in the rise or fall in 
the price of its securities. Further, 
every man in the business is aware 
that, given requisite ability, he may 
have the opportunity to become an 
cwner.” 

Mr. Simpson is a great tennis 
player. He likes the game and is 
hard to beat. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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The Ins and Outs of Individual Proprietorships, Partnerships, 
and Corporations—How the Capital Is Raised 


Bp ducth French tibinee: DGS; LL.D. 


Dean, New York University School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance; President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 


going into business is one 
about which he has a fairly 
free choice—the determination of 
the form or character of his enter- 
prise, whether he will conduct it 
as an individual or in association 
with others; and, in the latter 
event, whether his associates will 
be partners or fellow stockholders. 
In some lines there is no. choice. 
Members of the New York Stock 
Exchange cannot be incor- 


ie first problem for a man 


him it would be a strange thought, 
for his business is organized on 
the simplest basis possible. He 
gets all the income, assumes all 
the risk, and has complete control. 
The proprietor of the house where 
we stop for lunch would not be so 
mystified by our question. The 
man who planned the hotel may 
have found that the building of it 
would need more money than he 
could command, or that he wouid 


Each general partner is a general 
agent for the firm and capable of 
binding it by any contracts within 
the actual or apparent scope of his 
authority. From the standpoint of 
control the partnership is thus well 
adapted to closely knit organizations 
but unwieldy if there is a large num- 
ber of owners. If we were going 
into business with twelve other men 
we should not want the whole dozen 
going around with full power to bind 

our enterprise and possibly 








porated. Banks must be 
organized in strict accord- 
ance with national or state 
laws. But for the run of 
manufacturing or trading 
enterprises the choice of 
form is not restricted by 
rules other than those of 
business expediency. — 
What are these factors 
that influence the choice of 
some particular form of 
business organization? As- 
suredly a man is going into 
business because he expects 
to make a profit. His first 
consideration will naturally 
be directed to the income 
which he expects. to realize 
from his venture. He can- 
not get his business under 
way without some capital, 
and while he is sanguine 
about the amount of money 
he is going to make, busi- 
ness profits are the anti- 





Dean Johnson Says: 


HE CORPORATION is capital’s 
The most 
leather-lunged man can make his 
voice carry only so far; a number 
of people shouting together can, 
perhaps, be heard several miles 
away. But with the aid of the 
scientific device which is now quite 
familiar even one person can send 
his voice over a far greater distance 
than any volume of sound produced 
by voices could travel unaided. 

- “The corporation is the legal de- 
vice that enables a business to carry 
far out and tap sources of supply of 
capital that otherwise might never 
come within the range of its 
appeal.” 


broadcasting outfit. 


our personal fortune — our 
personal fortune, because the 
sharing of risk in a partner- 
ship can never be complete. 
Risk is shared to a certain 
extent whenever other cap- 
ital is added to ours in the 
enterprise. If the business 
gets into trouble and has an 
amount of debts that can he 
satisfied from the partner- 
ship property, the risk has 
been shared. The creditors 
will get our capital and our 
partner’s which is invested 
in the business. But if the 
partnership assets will not 
pay all of the creditors, they 
can then resort to the personal 
property of the partners. and 
resort to it without limit. We 
cannot heave a sigh of relief 
if they decide to take it all out 
on our partner, as they have 
a right to do, and make him 
pay all of their debts, for he 











can then turn. around and col- 








thesis of “death and taxes” 
insofar as certainty is con- 
cerned. He is bound to be assum- 
ing some risk. If others are to be 
associated with him, there will 
follow the important question of 
control. Who is going to sail the 
ship and who will be first mate? 
There is a close complementary 
relationship between these two 
questions. Considerations which 
affect the choice in one will be re- 
flected in some way in each of the 
other factors. 

If we asked the man who sells 
cold sarsaparilla at a country 
cross-roads whether he had care- 
fully considered the questions of 
income, risk, and control before 
setting up his stand, we should 
probably leave him _ pondering 
upon how the heat of a summer’s 
day affected some motorists. To 


like somebody to share his work 
in running it. So he took in a 
partner. 

Now, the minute he decided to 
take in a partner, whatever in- 
fluenced his decision, he had to 
make various concessions. If his 
need was for more capital, its very 
admission on terms of partnership 
meant a sharing of the income 
from the business. It also meant 
z division of the risk and of the 
control. If his main thought was 
to obtain some one to share the 
responsibility of management and 
to participate in the control, then 
forthwith the income and risk are 
shared. 

The control exercised by part- 
ners is not so far removed from 
that of the absolute proprietor. 


lect a pro-rata share from us. 
A court of equity would call this “en- 
forcing his right to contribution.” 
The creditors might just as well de- 
cide to pick upon us and make us pay 
all the debts. Then, if our partner 
had gone to spend the summer in 
Canada and mislaid his return 
ticket, the only part of the risk we 
should have shared would be that 
part representing the capital he 
had put into the business. In case 
we took him in to do a heavy pait 
of the work and he had put in no 
capital, we should emerge in the 
painful position of having shared 
our income and control and passed 
along no portion of the risk. 

A partnership, in addition to its 
suitability for compact organiza- 
tions, has the advantage of being 
free from state control. It is a 
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flexible form of enterprise, one 1% 
which plans may be changed with 
little difficulty if the partners 
agree. 

But a new enterprise may re- 
quire more capital than partners 
can command unless they take in 
an unwieldy number, or an exist- 
ing enterprise may wish to expaud 
beyond the investment or borrow- 
ing capacity of the partners. The 
corporation forms a well suited 
vehicle for the purpose, and here 
comes another stage in the adjust- 
ment of income, risk, and control. 
Here, too, it is possible to provide 
for different grades or degrees of 
participation in each of these ele- 
ments. 


Responsibilities of Stockholders 


The business world is alive with 
enthusiasts—energetic men whose 
forte is planning and management 
—men who not only grasp oppor- 
tunities but make them. Conser- 
vatism is not a large part of their 
make-up. They are ready to drive 
on, cheerfully confident in their 
own abilities and inspired by the 
vision of possibilities in their 
varied ventures. Men of this sort 
are apt to be organizers of busi- 
ness, and if they have started in a 
small way as a partnership, they 
ane likely before long to be ex- 
panding so that the change to cor- 
porate form must be made to give 
them more capital. 

In return for the increase in in- 
come which is anti. «ted from 
taking more capital into the enter- 
prise, members of a partnership 
relinquish some degree of control 
and a considerable degree of risk. 
The corporation can be reyre- 
sented only by its duly appointed 
agents, and governed only by its 
board of directors. Instead of 
having an equal voice with two or 
three associates in the manage- 
ment of a business, the sto:k- 
holder has the right only to vote 
for directors in proportion to the 
number of shares he holds. If he 
is elected a director he may exer- 
cise a control almost as effective 
as that of a partner, but his hold 
upon it is less secure. The part- 
ner’s right to a voice in manage- 
ment is absolute. The director 
may be rendered speechless figur- 
atively and literally, if the stock- 
holders decide to elect some one 
else in his place. If a stockholder 
is not a director his influence upon 
control consists only of his right 
to vote for directors, an influence 
which may be strong if he holds 40 
per cent. of the stock, or which 
may be somewhat slight if he 
owns one share of United States 
Steel common. 

Risk is very effectively limited 
by the corporation. The share- 


holder’s private fortune is safe 
from the demands of the corpora- 
tion’s creditors. All he risks is his 
investment in the business. Once 
we have a corporation as the busi- 
ness unit, the problem of adjust- 
ment of control, income, and risk 
becomes more complex. A cor- 
poration large enough to appeal to 
any considerable group of in- 
vestors will find a diversity of 
types, each with different wants 
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this mortgage as security, issue 
bonds. The kind of capital the 
corporation is after here is fixed 
capital—capital that will not be 
disturbed for many years, for it 
expects to be doing business for a 
long time at its plant. The mort- 
gage gives these bondholders a 
strong security. If the interest on 
their bonds is not paid, the mort- 
gage will be foreclosed and they 
will come into possession of the 





















































when it comes to putting money plant. In return for this high de- 
Characteristics of Three Types of Organization 
Individual 
Proprietor Partnership Corporation 
Flexibility Great Large Limited by its 
charter and by- 
laws 
Permanence Restricted Restricted — it | Potentially un- 
may be _ dis- | limited 
solved by death 
of a partner or 
a withdrawal 
Size of Limited by Limited by|Unlimited 
business capital of capital and pri-|in the raising 
owner vate fortunes | of capital 
. of partners 
Control Absolute Each partner] Limited to di- 
has a voice in| rectors 
management H 
Risk Entire Possibly entire}Only —invest- 
ment in the 
business is 
risked | 
into a business. And the cor- gree of security, they sacrifice in- 


poration’s needs are _ diverse 
enough to enable it to appeal to 
each of these types. But, before 
going further, a summary of the 
outstanding characteristics of the 
three main types may be helpful. 
Such a summary, in tabulated 
form will be found on this page. 

It was just stated that the cor- 
poration’s needs for capital were 
sufficiently diverse to enable it to 
appeal to many types of people 
who own capital. In making its 
appeal and raising capital, an ad- 
justment of income, risk, and con- 
trol is made. Here is a man well 
along in years who has retired 
from business; there is a young 
fellow who is building the founda- 
tions of a small fortune. Here is 
a widow whose sole income is de- 
rived from her investments; there 
are banks and life insurance com- 
panies, whose channels of invest- 
ment are regulated by law. With 
each of these classes one need is 
paramount—safety of principal. 
Very well, the corporation will 
satisfy them. The corporation 
probably needs grounds and a 
building. It will mortgage its 
grounds and building, and with 


come and control. The bonds will 
bear a fixed rate of interest, say 
5 or 6 per cent., which must be 
kept up but which will not be in- 
creased. They can look to no 
share of the profits. 

In the matter of control, a bond- 
holder is in the anomalous position 
of having only a contingent con- 
trol which he hopes he will never 
have to exercise. He is not an 
owner of the business. He is a 
creditor. Consequently, unless the 
company defaults in its interest, 
he has no voice at all in the man- 
agement. If it does default, a con- 
summation not at all to be wished, 
the bondholder’s control becomes 
complete. The property may be 
sold to pay off the bonds and until 


they are paid in full the stock-' 


holders will get nothing. Instead 
of being sold, the business may be 
reorganized. But since the bond- 
holders could force a sale if they 
so decide, their voice in the. re- 
organization is an important one. 

There will be owners of capital 
who will not demand so high a de- 
gree of safety. They will wish 
reasonable security, but to obtain 
a more generous income they are 
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willing to share more of the risk. 
The corporation will accommodate 
them by giving them preferred 
stock. The preferred stockholder 
is an owner—not a creditor. Con- 
sequently his risk is greater than 
that of the bondholder, for in the 
event of failure he may lose his 
entire investment. But if disaster 
should overtake the enterprise, he 
is secured to the extent of being 
entitled to payment from the cor- 
porate assets as soon as creditors 
have been satisfied, and his divi- 
dends are also preferred, and often 
made to accumulate so that all 
arrears must be paid before the 
common stockholders can receive 
anything. To compensate for his 
increased share in the risk he re- 
ceives a higher rate of return, say 
6 or 7 per cent., against the bond- 
holder’s 5 per cent. He has a 
direct share in control, if the pre- 
ferred stock is entitled to vote, 
and a contingent share if it is 
non-voting. A frequent provision 
for contingent control is one that 
gives the holders of non-voting 
preferred stock full management 
in case dividends on their shares 
are not paid for a period of one 
year. 


Methods of Raising Capital 


At the end of the line, so far as 
security is concerned, is the com- 
mon stockholder. His is the 
thinnest equity. His claim upon 
income and upon assets is subor- 
dinate to the claims of creditor 
and preferred .stockholder. In 
compensation, he has the possi- 


‘bility of unlimited income, if the 


business is profitable and a large 
margin remains after paying bond 
interest and preferred dividends. 
Where the preferred stock does 
not vote, he has sole control. 
Another important class of par- 
ticipants in the affairs of a busi- 
ness has not hitherto been referred 
to—the general creditors. We do 
not ordinarily think of a creditor 
as being connected with our busi- 
ness. If he came in and made sug- 
gestions about how to run it, we 
should tell him to get out, and we 
would pay off his bill and deal with 
somebody else in the future. This 
would be because we know his 
control is remote and contingeiut. 
He has none so long as the busi- 
ness prospers. In case it does not 
prosper, his control is subordinate 
only to that of the secured cred- 
itors—the bondholders. But he 
has advanced capital or rendered 
some service for which he has 
been paid either in the profit he 
made on the sale or the fee or 
salary he received—and any per- 
son who supplies capital or renders 
services to a business has some 
place in its scheme of affairs. 

















My 
Favorite 
Motto 


“Don’t wait for extraor- 
dinary opportunities. 
Seize common ones and 
make them great.” 























Now, there is apparently ‘no 
material difference in the sources 
from which capital is acquired by 
ccrporation, partnership, or indi- 
vidual. There is a difference, how- 
ever, in the size of the field to 
which they: can appeal and the 
manner in which the sources are 
tapped. 

The individual business man 
who wished to raise capital to aid 
in building or extending his plant 
or store would resort naturally te 
the mortgage, the same as a cor- 
poration does, only he would ob- 
tain his loan from some friend or 
through a real estate agent, and 
there would be but a single bond 
and mortgage. 

There is no legal reason why an 
individual could not, if his credit 
were sufficiently great, borrow on 
mortgage and put out many bonds, 
the same as a corporation; but 
there is a very strong practical 
reason why he cannot. Buyers of 
bonds are investors who wish to 
purchase a reasonably certain in- 
come. However great the earning 
power of an individual or of his 
business might be, it is an earning 
power that is too intimately linked 
with the uncertain factors of 
health and duration of life to make 
it a strong consideration with any 
one except the individual or insti- 
tution which is making the loan 
and which looks primarily to the 
value of the property. 

A partnership adds to the com- 
plications of borrowing on mort- 
gage the fact that it cannot own 
real property in its own name. It 
must be held in the name of one 


of the partners or in their joint 
names as individuals. While part- 
nerships can and do raise fixed 
capital on mortgage it is evident 
that they, too, can appeal only to 
a restricted field. 

Nor is there any distinction 
among the three types of enter- 
prise regarding the sources from 
which they derive fixed capitai 
that is not borrowed. Whether we 
think of the personal investment 
of an individual proprietor in his 
shop or factory, or the interests of 
partners in their business, or of an 
enterprise which has raised its 
funds through incorporation and 
the sale of stock, the field is the 
same—the individual contribution 
of the owners of the business. 
Again it is the extent of the source 
that can be commanded which 
makes the difference. 

The corporation is capital’s 
broadcasting outfit. The most 
leather-lunged man can make his 
voice carry only so far; a number 
of people shouting together can 
perhaps be heard several miles 
away. But with the aid of the 
scientific device which is now 
quite familiar even one person can 
send his voice over a far greater 
distance than any volume of sound 
produced by voices could travel 
unaided. The corporation is the 
legal device that enables a busi- 
ness to carry far out and tap 
sources of supply of capital that 
otherwise might never come 
within the range of its appeal. 

Business enterprises need money 


for temporary purposes, as well as 
(Continued on page 38) 





Boring 
From Within 
ILLIAM Z. FOSTER, the 
great apostle of “boring from 
within,” has no just cause of com- 
plaint against Francis Morrow, the 
U. S. Secret Service man, he and his 
fellow Communists took to their 
bosoms as a “comrade,” and who 
did a bit of “boring from within” on 
his own account. 

Morrow has done a great service. 
He has made Foster and his asso- 
ciates ridiculous. 

When a $5-a-day detective can 
make fools of them, be admitted to 
their inner circle, and make them be- 
lieve he has a considerable organiza- 


tion back of him, they might as well. 


give up the rather large job of turn- 
ing the United States inside out and 
fashioning it anew according to their 
own ideas or on a Soviet pattern. 


Who Paid 
for the Strike? 


N 1922 this country had one of the 
worst coal strikes in its history. 
If the report of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., is a fair basis for judgment, the 
operators did not suffer financially, 
but profited by the struggle. 
Here are some of the things shown 
in its annual statement: 
1921 1922 
Production (tons). 8,956,562 6,612,717 
Gross receipts. ... .$37,638,991 $34,268,659 
Net earnings...... 3,673,543 3,714,953 
» From this it would seem that in 
1921 the company got an average of 
$4.20 a ton for its coal and in 1922 
it got $5.18. 
Puzzle: Who paid for the strike? 


“Fools Rush In,” etc. 
HAT is more painful than a 
man without a real sense of 
humor, trying to be funny? Witness 
the gentleman in Washington who, 
in connection with a banquet given in 
honor of a newly appointed Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, sent out a questionnaire lam- 
pooning the prohibition law and then 
requested the invited guests to bring 
their own booze with them! 


Putting Up 

the Mark 
DUTCH financier, now in 
New York, says his fellow 


countrymen in Amsterdam have lost 
heavily through the decline of the 
mark. 

He says that one day a broker an- 
nounced through the newspapers he 
would at a certain hour show the peo- 
ple how to put the mark up. A great 
- crowd collected. The broker took a 

lot of paper marks, attached them tc 


Lights and Shadows 


By Richard Spillane 


toy ballons and the marks went sky- 
ward. 

The financier says traffic cops are 
not needed to regulate automobiles in 
Amsterdam. 

“Der. petrol is so bad,” he says, 
“der enchine do not run smooze; so 
you hear der automobile haf mile 
avay.” 

Even Europe’s 
Rags Are Poor 

UEER are the sidelights we get 

on the situation in Europe. An 
importer of rags furnishes one. Be- 
fore the war, he says, the rags he 
got from Europe were wholly satis- 
factory, but now they are so thin 
that they come in layers sewn to- 
gether, and the fabrics have been 
patched, mended and darned to pro- 
long their usefulness as long as they 
could be held together. 


Conservationists, 
Attention! 


QMEBODY writes to one of the 
newspapers calling the world’s 
attention to the colossal waste of 
energy chewing gum. He took a 
census of the number of persons in a 
subway train whose jaws were busy, 
presumably on gum, and he figures 
that a power greater than that of 
Niagara goes to waste in America 
every day. He does not suggest how 
this power is to be harnessed for in- 
dustrial purposes, but it is a magnif- 
icent idea. 

Like the rat hole in Abraham Lit 
coln’s law office, it is worth looking 
into. Scientists tell us that the mus- 
cles of the jaw are the strongest in 
the structure of man. 

When the gum chewers have all 
their potential power turned to 
beneficent uses attention might be 
given to the whistlers. Conserve all 
the wind employed on whistling and 
you'll have the world by the tail and 
a down-hill pull. 

And think of all the power men 
put into cussing! 

Edison, Marconi and others have 
a fallow field here for their genius. 

They can take these ideas and 
develop them to the fullest. There is 
no copyright on them and no claim 
for royalties will be made. 


Listening In 
| 5 agp fe that her neighbor 
was “listening in” on the party 
line, Mrs. C. Torbert of Oklahoma 
City, got out her trusty shooting 
irons and put two shots over the back 
fence, one of which wounded Mrs. 
Myrtle Vaughan in the hip. 
If persons who “listen in” on tele- 
phone wires are to be shot, what’s the 





use of having a party line, and how 
are the ladies in the suburbs and 
rural districts to know what’s going 
on in the neighborhood ? 


The party, line has been one of the 


greatest boons of modern times. It 
has done almost as much to relieve 
the monotony of life as the news- 
paper. It would be cruel to deny the 
right of a person to know what her 
neighbors are saying or doing when 
the means are availing just by taking 
the receiver off the hook and putting 
it to one’s ear. 

The telephone people will have to 
see that this shooting business ceases 
or they'll lose a lot of subscribers. 


Shakespeare 

N a theatre of moderate size in 
New York, an actress of real 
talent has been appearing as Juliet in 
Romeo and Juliet. In February the 
war tax paid on admissions was $5,- 
700. That would mean more than 
$50,000 for the management. Per- 
sons who desire choice seats have to 
buy their tickets from three weeks to 

a month in advance. 
And yet some people say Shakes- 

.peare is played out. 


Pullman 

Wasn't First 

N its official’ publication, “In- 
formation,” the Pennsylvania 


Railroad makes it plain that Geo. M. 
Pullman was not the introducer of 
the sleeping car to the traveling 
public. 

Pullman’s first. car was ‘put in 
service in 1863. ’Way back in 1837 
a sleeping car was used on the Cum- 
berland Valley Railroad. It was built 
in Philadelphia. Two-thirds of the 
space. was given over to sleeping 
berths in three tiers—lower, middle, 
and upper. This first sleeping car 
was named “Chambersburg” and was 
in use ten years. Then a passenger 
coach, the “Carlisle,’ was rebuilt 
into a sleeping car much like the 
“Chambersburg.” 

The father of Col. M. C. Kennedy, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, was president of the Cum- 
berland Valley Railroad at the time 
and to him, perhaps, should go the 
title of “Father of the Sleeping Car.” 

Mr. Kennedy points to the fact 
that the history of those early sleep- 
ing cars co: stituted the ruling evi- 
dence in a suit years ago involving 
certain patent rights of the Pullman 
Company. 

As the Cumberland Valley Rail- 
road now is part of the Pennsylvania 
system, the Pennsy people want the 
record kept straight. 
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How Goes It 
With Our Foreign Customersr 


Fundamental Economic Changes in Europe During 1922— May 
We Count on Increased Buying Power This Year? 


ITH plans for the new crop 

V V year under consideration, 

the agricultural West is 

now giving more thought to the Eu- 

ropean situation than ever before 

—even as much, perhaps, as finan- 
cial New York. 

New York finance has been ac- 
cused of ulterior motives in its in- 
terest in Europe’s troubles. Liberal 
economic views of foreign debts and 
other problems have been denounced 
as merely evidence of a plot 


By John Oakwood 


ences and international political com- 
plications, it is instructive to look 
also at what has been going on over 
there in a less conspicuous way. 
The data are now in hand for a 
comprehensive view of fundamental 
economic changes in Europe during 
1922 as a whole. In the character 
cf these changes is to be found a 
large part of the answer as to 
whether the condition of foreign 
buying power will make or mar the 


tional farmer”—takes a leading part. 
Despite .the demoralization of 
world markets on which England’s 
economic welfare so greatly depends, 
Great Britain’s foreign trade gained 
20 per cent. in volume in 1922, as 
compared with 1921. A more fa- 
vorable trade position was established 
by an expansion in exports and a re- 
duction in imports. In industry, 
iron and steel production was in- 
creased by 70 per cent. over the 
previous year and England 








of the “international bankers” 
to make their own claims bet- 
ter at the expense of the pub- 
lic. . “International banker” 
has replaced the “bloated 
bondholder” and “trust mag- 
nate” of the demagogic vocab- 
ulary of other periods of 
farmer discontent. 

But now the farmer. him- 
self is taking the lead in the 
excitement over Europe. We 
have with us the “interna- 
tional farmer.” As pointed 
out in a previous article in — 
Forzes, the realization that 


Where Our Exports Go 


ORE THAN HALF of our ex- 
ports in 1922 went to Europe. 
Whether Europe will take a larger 
or smaller total of exports from us 
this year depends upon funda- 
mental economic changes reviewed 
in this article by John Oakwood. 
In the following table are listed 
our principal European purchasers, 
with the amounts of their purchases 
from the United States during 


Europe could — be depended 1922: 

upon to buy America’s agri- - ‘ 

pa sa a has re- United Kingdom. ee .$856,000,000 
sulted in a strong movement Germany beeeoeecosececs 316,000,000 
to take the farmer off the - | rer en 267,000, 
international market as much BT rere re 151,000,000 
as possible and base his pros- Netherlands ............ 118,000,000 
perity more squarely on the Belgium eee eee ese sees 102,000,000 
home market. But it is also Spain CL eae ee ee ee 71,000,000 
realized that this cannot a oe BR a tcWbvvvsee bis prayers 
a = Te Freee Sree 31,000,000 


time. 


gained the leading place 
among steel exporting na- 
tions. Coal output ex- 
panded toward the end of 
the year. But cotton manu- 
facturers consuming Amer- 
ican cotton put in an unprofit- 
able year, while shipping and 
shipbuilding passed one of the 
worst years in‘their history. 
England has been con- 
spicuous among nations for 
her unemployment problems, 
starting the year with nearly 
2,000,000 reported out of 
work, and ending with nearly 
1,500,000 still jobless. Meet- 
ing this situation by relief 
works has thrown a heavy’ ad- 
ditional load on the over-bur- 
dened taxpayer. But Eng- 
land has avoided serious labor 
troubles. Heavy taxes, dras- 
tic economies and a balanced 
budget characterized govern- 
ment finance. Liquidation of 
unsound credit, a favorable 
banking position, and easy 














What is to-day concerning 





money characterized general 





the wheat and other produc- 

ers who create great surpluses of 
international commodities, is what 
they are going to do with the 
year’s crop... 

The question is: Will Europe be 
able to buy and pay for the 1923 
surplus? The fear is that a big 
crop this year, with Europe mak- 
ing no great progress toward eco- 
nomic recovery and political sanity, 
will result in renewed depression in 
agricultural prices. 

In view of the particularly 
gloomy view America has taken of 
Europe during recent months, es- 
pecially on account of futile confer- 


American farmer’s crop season this 
year. 

Of America’s total exports of 
$3,830,000,000 to all the world in 
1922, Europe alone took $2,080,000,- 
000, or more than 54 per cent. The 
chief European purchasers of Amer- 
ican products during 1922 are listed 
in the table on this page. It is con- 
ditions in these countries, therefore, 
particularly that interest the farmer, 
along with the manufacturer and the 
financier, when it is considered that 
about 30 per cent. of exports are 
foodstuffs in various forms, in 
whose creation agriculture—“interna- 


finance. 

In the foregoing there is evi- 
dence of England’s improved abil- 
ity to handle her own business, but 
not to add greatly to the activity of 
American’ business; moreover, she 
has evinced a definite purpose of 
placing the emphasis on trade with 
the Empire. 

Particularly significant was the re- 
cent declaration of F. C. Good- 
enough, chairman of Barclay’s Bank 
of London, that one of the most im- - 
portant features in the outlook for 
England’s trade is the Fordney tar. 
iff, which “imposes upon foreign- 
manufactured goods such duties as 





‘24 
may lead to the diversion of our 
trade into new channels.” 

“It will also serve,” continued Mr. 
Goodenough, “to raise prices in 
America and to hamper American 
trade. The act will make it more 
difficult even than would otherwise 
be the case for this country to dis- 
charge. its debt to America. Besides 
having to provide payment for our 
imports from America, our debt to 
ler is a great burden, more especially 
as it consists entirely of unproductive 
Gebt, incurred solely for the pur- 
poses of the war. The effect of the 
. Fordney tariff must be to compel us 
to seek new sources of supply of 
foodstuffs and raw materials and to 
cevelop markets in other parts of the 
world for our trade, especially in 
India, with its great population, and 
in the East, and in the Dominions 
and Colonies of the British Em- 
pire, who in turn can send to 
America their raw materials and 
other merchandise which America 
cannot produce for herself.” 


Outlook for Germany Not Bright 


Germany appeared as the next in 
importance as a buyer of American 
goods in 1922. Feverish trade and 
industrial activity marked German 
business during much of the year, 
with big paper mark profits, but no 
sound gains. This activity kept 
labor almost fully employed through- 
out the year. But Germany was liv- 
ing on her own.fat, stimulated to un- 
due exertion by the temporary ad- 
vantages resulting from currency 
inflation and depreciating marks. 
Toward the end of the year the ex- 
haustion of supplies of capital, raw 
materials, and fuel became acutely 
felt, and depression of the mark 
and lack of credit made it impos- 
sible to make good these deficien- 
cies from outside sources. Also 
wages and other production costs 
began to overtake currency de- 
preciation, wiping out the com- 
petitive advantage German indus- 
try had held in world markets. 

The year ended with reduced in- 
dustrial activity, with unemployment 
becoming a problem, and with for- 
eign competition more keenly felt by 
German business. The trade balance 
was becoming progressively more ad- 
verse. Germany presents dubious 
prospects as a buyer of American 
surpluses, and may be expected to 
take less this year than last. 

The third on the list is France. 
Aside from her military adventures 
and conference failures, the out- 
standing aspect of France’s position 
is government finance. France has 
gone ahead with vast expenditures 
on the vain theory that they would 
be ultimately covered by huge pay- 
ments from Germany, meanwhile 
meeting the prodigious deficits by 
loans. This and other unsound fis- 


cal practices threw French public 
f:nance into chaos. 

The major industries developed a 
fair degree of prosperity. This was 
particularly true of the textile trades ; 
of iron and steel, which approxi- 
mated the 1913 scale of activity ; and 
of building, with allied lines, stim- 
ulated by reconstruction in the 
devastated areas. But some lines 
of French industry and trade were 
depressed by the American tariff. 

Unemployment virtually disap- 
peared in France. The buying 
power of the country was impaired 
by unfavorable grain crops, and the 
adverse balance of trade was more 
than a billion francs larger than in 
1921. There was an improvement 
in this factor at the end of the year, 
and also a lessening in shipping stag- 
nation, which, however, remained 
serious. Political problems, both 
domestic and international, are the 
chief cloud in the French outlook, 
with the government conducting for- 
eign affairs and public finance with 
motives of politics rather than of 
economic wisdom. 

Italy, with recovery postponed 
longer than the other great nations 
ef Europe, presented the most spec- 
tacular degree of convalescence dur- 
ing the closing months of 1922. The 
government deficit was more than 
seven billion lire for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, but the Fascisti ad- 
ministration have taken vigorous 
measures to increase tax returns and 
reduce public outlays, particularly 
by divesting the government of 
politically padded payrolls, and of 
deficit-creating enterprises which 
are being returned to private con- 
trol. 


Italy Needs Outside Capital 


The opening of the year in Italy 
saw industry paralyzed, unemploy- 
ment serious, and finance on the 
verge of panic as a result of bank 
failures actual and threatened. As 
the year progressed, industry im- 
proved, unemployment was de- 
creased, a large volume of unsound 
enterprise was liquidated, the bank- 
ing situation was readjusted, the cur- 
rency was contracted, and the un- 
favorable balance of trade reduced. 
Labor was relatively free from dis- 
turbances. Imports from America 
decreased greatly, but Italy still 
bought more from the United States 
than from any other country, taking 
chiefly raw materials and foodstuffs. 

Italy’s chief lack is investment 
capital to develop her resources on 
2 broader basis and to put her sur- 
plus man-power to work. She is 
making special plans to attract 
American capital during the coming 
year. Her position as a purchaser 
of American surpluses will be largely 
dependent on her ability to improve 
her economic structure and increase 
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her buying power by the help of out- 
side capital. 
The Netherlands, which, by vir- 


tue of large credits in America dur- 
ing 1922, was enabled to rank 
among the principal European cus- 
tomers of the United States, was a 
chief sufferer during the year, from 
German competition, with many im- 
portant industries depressed. Ger- 
man competition may be expected to 
exert a less malevolent affect on Hol 
land during the coming year. 
Belgium ranked sixth on the list ot 
principal European customers. Gov- 
ernment finance, lacking sufficient 
taxation to balance expenditures, did 
not improve during 1922, but the 
situation was prevented from becom- 
ing critical by the allotment in 
Belgium of priority reparations re- 
ceipts. Industry as a whole recov- 
ered from depression, but’ was par- 
ticularly hampered by German com- 
petition and by violent exchange 
fluctuations largely aggravated by the 
activities of speculators. Unemploy- 
ment no longer is a serious problem. 


Social Unrest in Spain 


Spain passed a particularly difficult 
year in government finance, with a 
large deficit largely due to expensive 
military operations in Morocco. Gen- 
eral industry was normal, but mining 
was depressed by a lack of foreign 
demand for Spanish ores. Spain’s 
foreign trade dropped below the pre- 
war volume. During the year Spain 
was active in denouncing old and ne- 
gotiating new commercial treaties ; 
the United States enjoys the benefits 
of the general concessions under a 
most-favored-nation clause, but a 
year’s notice of termination was given 
in November. The trade relations of 
the United States with Spain are, 
therefore, somewhat problematical. 
Spain has experienced considerable 
social unrest, and rumors regarding 
internal conditions imply the possi- 
bility of a revolution. 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 
together accounted for nearly $100,- 
000,000 of America’s European trade 
in 1922. General improvement de- 
veloped in all three, though in vary- 


ing degree. a 
Thus the general picture of 
America’s principal customers in 


Europe does not seem, from the 
purely economic viewpoint and leav- 
ing out possible political and military 
eventualities, to promise any imme- 
diate increase in buying power from 
that source for the American market. 
Large crop surpluses in the United 
States this year would probably lie 
heavily on the hands of the pro- 
ducers. It emphasizes the need of a 
closer study of world conditions by 
agriculture, and of practical meas- 
ures for gauging output in rela- 
tion to foreign conditions. 
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Greatest Power of Motor Car 
Is Mental—Multiplies 


Ability. 


‘Surprising New Philosophy of the Automobile Movement and 
Its Deeper Social and Economical Significance, 
Evolved by One of Its Adepts 


By Colin Campbell 


Vice-President and General Sales Manager, Chevrolet Motor Co. 


O FREUDIAN psycho-an- 

alysis or high metaphysics 

in the few simple ideas 
which I want to unload upon those 
who believe in the “Forbes” motto 
about “getting” and “understand- 
ing.” It was by observation of the 
remarkably rapid business revival 
experienced in so many lines of 
productive and commercial activ- 
ity during the last eight or nine 
months that some old and vague 
notions seemed to blossom into a 
clear “understanding.” 

As usual when an idea that 
seems new and useful leaps into 
the spotlight of the mind, there 
was some elation; but this was 
coupled with humble surprise at 
my previous inability to say in 
plain words what a great many 
persons beside myself have felt in 
the backs of their heads for 
a number of years, deriving 
from this feeling, vague as 
it was, a good share of 
the unexplained enthusiasm 
which has made the auto- 
mobile industry grow so 
fast and, I believe, has also 
reached the general public 
and made it respond so gen- 
erously. 

Mere enjoyment and 
mere utility do not account 
for the great strides of the 
motor movement. 

I am going too fast. Let 
me begin with a statement 
of views widely shared, such 
as the following: 

“For many who have 
lived with it the motor car 
industry stands as some- 
thing bigger and more mo- 
mentous than organized en- 
gineering, production, and 
selling of a new commodity. 

“The commodity is not 
new any more; it is univer- 
sally adopted. But the 
sense of something better 
than material progress in 


the movement remains as strong 
as ever. ee 

“The phenomenal advance of the 
industry in this country seems to 
be less the natural result of broad- 
ly distributed purchasing capacity 
in our large nation than the fruit 
of a mysterious kinship between 
the automobile and the spiritual 
character and habits of our popu- 
lation. 

“European countries had good 
roads ready for the new type of 
vehicle, while here it was the new 
vehicle which created the better 
roads though ‘plying over the old 
trails and mudpaths when neces- 
sary. And here, despite this ob- 
stacle, the automobile, the motor 
truck, and the tractor, have had a 
development nearly ten times as 
large as in all the rest of the world 





ee enthralling record. 
“The motor vehicle movement 
from .the start beat here, some- 
how, in unison with the people’s 
pulse, in business and in living. 
Prompt decisions and actions, lib- 
eral personal intercourse regard- 
less of class lines, quick turn-over 
in business, quick’ delivery of mer- 
chandise, were in the blood. Ac- 
tive interest centered here in the 
moment and the immediate future. 

“The automobile was the thing 
to work out our destiny on these 
lines. It fitted our purposes and 
preferences. It did not argue 
for crawling backward toward 
Europe’s_ deliberate orderliness 
and social system, but for going 
ahead along our own lines more 
audaciously than ever before. 

“The automobile industry be- 
came a part of the national 
platform of progress; in 
fact, an important part in 
the sustaining structure. 
Its prosperity became a 
measure of achievements in 
all other lines of industry. 
Also the shortcomings and 
abuses of the automobile 
seemed in some way sym- 
bolic of our own.” 

Fine and helpful! But a 
little mysterious. Not quite 
compelling. We are not 
mystics. We want to trace 
these connections much 
more clearly and satisfac- 
torily. We want to see 
what they lead to. Many of 
us did reason a little further 
ahead, or thought we did. 
Having them handy, I quote 
from some remarks of my 
own: ‘ 

“Man’s principal capital 
is his time, beeause without 
time he can create nothing. 
The length of time taken to 
produce something that 
adds to productive wealth 
governs the ratio of in- 
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crease of productive wealth, as 
every production is a step forward 
from another. 

“The more time is saved in pro- 
ducing the ploughs, the tractor or 
horse, the plowman’s clothing, his 
house, and his wife’s dresses or 
his children’s schooling for that 
matter, the more wheat can be 
grown, the more men can be fed, 
and the more productive work can 
be done—ad infinitum: the chain 
runs through. Saving of time is 
the keynote for increasing the 
production of wealth. 

“The saving of time and cost in 
transportation is fundamental and 
universal, as it applies to all pro- 
duction and creates commerce 
where no commerce was 


We have all been reasoning 
somewhat, on these lines, and we 
have accepted the conclusion that, 
on account of the time-saving 
and promptness in action rendered 
possible by the wonderful develop- 
ment of our facilities for transpor- 
tation and verbal communication, 
we should now be able to recover 
rapidly from any period of stagna- 
tion in production and business re- 
sulting from temporary misalign- 
ment of the active forces in the 
nation’s work. We are pointing 
to the startling rate of recovery 


1aow being witnessed all over, in. 


confirmation of our view. And the 
reasoning seems sound indeed for 
emphasizing the extreme import- 
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Out of the blue air of my de- 
sires a new reasoning has come to 
me which runs about as follows: 

Yes, time is capital, but time is 
much more. Time is life. 

In the transportation of 'per- 
sons for business purposes time is 
much more than life, because persons 
who must be transported are persons 
who direct others, many others, not 
by authority usually, but by persua- 
sion, example, personality. Time 
saved for the personality whose work 
and presence are indispensable for 
shaping or reshaping events, for 
building prosperity out of depression, 
order and profits out of chaos and 
waste, is time saved for millions. 


In science, industry, com- 








possible before. The new 
commerce makes for more 
production. The railway 
freight train that carries 
3,000 tons of merchandise 
3,000 miles by the work of a 
six-man crew and in one 
hundred working hours, 
saves the time of many hun- 
dreds of men for several 
months as compared with 
the same amount of trans- 
portation by horses or by 

a caravan of loaded camels. 
' “Our observation shows 
us that the development and 
wealth of a community to- 
day are limited entirely by 
its transportation facilities, 
be its products those of 
mining, agriculture, or man- 
ufacture. 

“Bank clearings measure 
the circulation of money, 
the volume of business 
transacted. As railway 
trafic was developed in this 
country, faster than any- 
where else, production and 
bank clearings grew at a 
parallel pace. With the in- 
troduction of the telegraph, 
and especially the telephone, 
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mands, be 
minds or of matter.” 


Time, Personality, and 
the Motor Car 


IME is capital, but time is much 
more. Time is life,” says Colin 
Campbell. 

“In the transportation of persons 
for business purposes time is much 
more than life, because persons who 
must be transported are persons who 
direct others, many others, not by 
authority usually, but by persuasion, 
example, personality. 

“Time saved for the personality 
whose work and presence are indis- 
pensable for shaping or reshaping 
events, for building prosperity out 
of depression, order and profits out 
of chaos and waste, is time saved 
for millions. 

“Only the motor car can place 
personality where its presence is 
wanted, as freely and frequently as 
a period of reconstruction de- 
it reconstruction of 


merce, engineering, crafts- 
manship, the message sent 
by mail, telegraph, tele- 
phone, or through the news- 
papers, to fit thoughts and 
actions to a new condition 
has a rough road to travel, 
but personality imbued with 
the full sense of the mes- 
sage cloths the dry verbal 
schedule with details of its 
practical applications, over- 
comes objections on the 
spot, and irons out smooth- 
ly the unavoidable resist- 
ances of the minds too much 
engrossed in the habits of 
yesterday. 


Certainly, railways have 
done much to speed ma- 
terial progress. The sleep- 
ing car has done wonders to 
stretch the available time of 
creative personalities, big 
and small, over large terri- 
tory. And liberal profits in 
the past, while permitting 
the rapid upbuilding and gen- 
erous use of transportation 
facilities, have also quickened 
the pace of the nation with 
their assurance of reward for 
energy. But for all these 











factors we would not have 





economizing the time for 
business transactions, sub- 
stantial increases of bank clear- 
ings are again noticed. The new 
rapidity with which decisions 
could be executed resulted in the 
prompt placing of commodities 
where they were wanted and 
thereby in more business and more 
production. 

“Then came the development of 
the motor vehicle, from 1900 to 
1923, at a rate which Europeans 
might call furious. The highways 
were drawn into the transporta- 
tion system on a new time-saving 
plan. The time-capital of the 
country was again increased. And 
the bank clearings for the period 
from 1900 to 1921 grew by about 
$278,000,000,000 over and above 
the bank clearings for the previous 
forty-five years.” 


ance of all time-saving and cost- 
saving facilities for transportation 
and communication. But I have 
been looking for something which 
would explain my pride and satis- 
faction in being identified with 
the motor vehicle branch of this 
great transportation system, and 
would explain furthermore why I 
am no more enthusiastic about the 
evident utility of the motor truck 
or the fine democratic promise of 
the motor omnibus than about the 
plain motor car, the automobile, 
and why in fact every little new 
improvement in the swift roadster 
or in the conditions for its use still 
warms the cockles of my indus- 
trial heart—if there is such an 


organ—quite as strongly as big 


improvements did in the early days. 


been as ready for the auto- 
mobile as we were. 

Railways, however, are for the 
long jump, or for transportation 
the purpose of which is definitely 
in the mind before the ticket is 
bought. At the end of the jour- 
ney it is the motor car that makes 
the railway trip fruitful tenfold, if 
a number of places must be visited. 

The force of personality and its 
value for making many persons 
reach a new and useful decision, 
come into full flower through the 
automobile only. Wherever things 
are to be done on a larger scale 
than before, by new means, or in 
the face of new conditions, there is 
need of personality, combining in- 
telligence with decision and en- 
thusiasm, to create the co-opera- 
tion that keeps wheels rolling 
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right, fast, and smoothly. Per- 
sonality is what wins in war or 
peace. It does not tackle the im- 
possible. It turns it around and 
makes it possible first. 

In war there is one big organ- 
ization. One great personality at 
the head counts immensely. Its 
orders are transmitted to all, with 
the aid of most definite and care- 
ful training of the staffs and the 
ranks. It leavens the whole mass 
of seething elements. 


- Motor Car Shapes Human Affairs 


A hundred thousand organiza- 
tions do the pushing work of 
peace; a hundred thousand indi- 
viduals, perhaps, too. The rest 
are followers, busy as bees, most 
of them, if they can be busy, but 
without influence on events except 
in the big aggregate by the spirit 
of doing things which they receive 
from leading personalities. 

The “peace crisis,” when one 
arises, needs 100,000 or 200,000 
personalities to steer the course 
toward the happy solution. 

There are generals, colonels, 
captains, and lieutenants of peace. 
What commands them is free un- 
derstanding—assuming that such 
an understanding with regard to 
a national situation has _ been 
reached—and what they transmit 
to the ranks and to the public are 
the viewpoints, convictions, faith, 
and methods, infinitely varied in 
practice for different lines of pro- 
ductive or commercial work, 
which their common understand- 
ing dictates or suggests. 

The actual presence of personal- 
ity in the flesh is required in a mil- 
lion places when peace and pros- 
perity are to be built up from 
peace and dissension, peace and 
indecision, peace and idleness. | 

Only the motor car can place 
personality where its presence is 
wanted, as freely and frequently 
as a period of reconstruction de- 
mands, be it reconstruction of 
minds or of matter. By no other 
means can personality through its 
disciples and officers multiply its 
beneficent activities. The motor 
car mobilizes the ability which 
shapes human affairs from day to 
day and makes this ability fruitful 
in much higher degree than any 
which has ever been experienced 
before. It multiplies ability and 
creates new scope for it. And this 
remains true not only for periods 
of crisis and reconstruction. In 
a progressive nation all periods 
are periods of gradual reconstruc- 

tion, experiments, innovations. 

Could any of the lecturers who 
have visited this country recently, 
Clemenceau and Coué for ex- 
ample, have done what they did in 
each large city without the aid of 





The Automobile Sets the Pace in New York 


Colin Campbell, whose enthusiasm for the motor car would make King Tut 

weep over his chariots, says “Only the motor car can place personality where its 

presence is wanted, as freely and frequently as a period of reconstruction de- 
mands, be it reconstruction of minds or of matter.” 


the motor car? Much less those 
who must exert their personal in- 
fluence upon one person at a time 
and must repeat this process in 
many places. 


A Boon to Farmers 


The extensive use of taxicabs 
for business visits shows how 
strongly this feature in motoring 
is appreciated in practice, although 
its bearing upon national affairs 
and in connection with railway 
travel has scarcely received any 
attention. It seems to explain, 
better than any other feature in 
our great transportation system, 
why any business trouble in the 
future for which human ability 
can find a solution may be ex- 
pected to be of short duration, and 
why a steadily progressive na- 
tional life may be looked for in 
this country more than in any 
other. Thanks to the ubiquitous 
motor car, personality, and ability 
can here wield their directing in- 
fluence at tripled rate without ad- 
ditional effort, and without that 
drag upon the energies which a 
person feels when he is ready for 
action but is forced to postpone it 
by reason of slow or unready 
transportation. 

Who shall say that a still greater 
increment for our national ability 
is not to be expected from the 
stimulus which the motor car fur- 
nishes all who without it would 
stay soddenly in one place, but 
now, owing to the new facility at 
their command, move freely 
around, see many more persons 
and affairs than formerly, and are 


lifted by the motor magic out of 
a blighting, humdrum existence? 
Already the motorized farmer has 
brushed away the proverbial hay- 
seed, sells and buys more goods, 
moves in unison with the pulse of 
the nation in business and pleas- 
ures, and in turn benefits all with 
more liberal communications from 
his own substantial agricultural 
experience. 

And the small townsman, me- 
chanic or merchant did not get 
much material to think with be- 
fore the motor car began to fur- 
nish it. The women got less. All 
of these are thinking better than 
before. They are getting more 
ability. High ability is not a 
monopoly but largely a question 
of broad observation and experi- 
ence early in life. All around, the 
motor car in this country supplies 
probably the most _ substantial 
basis for national optimism. 

It is this view, in all its shades 
of deep meaning, which I feel very 
strongly should be shared with 
others. On the main point I have 
no doubt. The motor car is to be 
henceforth our chief and most 
actual means for raising our na- 
tional intelligence and ability to 
2 higher plane with great rapidity. 





Undoubtedly the greatest advantage 
to be gained from a college educa- 
tion is the acquisition of a disciplined 
mind. Just as the athlete must train 
to become successful in his sport, so 
must the student acquire an in- 
tellectual vigor, a discipline of imagi- 
nation, in order to succeed in his line 
of endeavor.—President John Grier 
Hibben, of Princeton. 








Give a Thought to the Wheel] ” 


that Doesn’t Squeak — 


shall inherit the earth but it 

certainly is equally true that 
they have to wait a long time be- 
fore they get what is coming to 
them. 

In every organization it is the 
man who does excellent work and 
who does not neglect to advertise 
himself who breaks the speed laws 
in getting ahead. 

The fellows who kick, who make 
demands, who express in loud 
voices their desires are, after all, 
the ones to whom first attention 
must he paid. 

Of course, oftentimes these fel- 
lows over-advertise themselves 
and make claims which their work 
will not back up. As a result they 
get tapped on the head and tossed 
over the cliff with the rest of the 
discarded things. 

The quiet, meek, modest, unas- 
suming workman does not invite 
the lightning to strike him, and, 
unfortunately, the executive 
searchlight also passes over him 
without stopping, only to come to 
rest.upon some fellow who is ges- 
ticulating wildly and who, as a 
matter of fact, may be neglecting 
his real work to indulge in those 
acrobatics that attract attention. 

How to discover unadvertised 
talent in an organization is a great 
problem and one that is difficult to 
solve. It is unfair, of course, to 
place all the blame upon executives 
who do not recognize merit imme- 
diately and reward it. 

' QO. B. Orendorff related to us re- 
cently a story told to him by an 
executive: “We had in our em- 
ploy an extraordinarily efficient 
young man,” said this executive, 
“who never asked for an increase 
in salary, never. kicked against any- 
thing, but who gave all his time 
and attention to our work. We 
grew to depend upon him. When 
we wanted information he was the 
fellow who could furnish it. 

“One day he and I were in the 
office of another business man who 
told us that he was on the lookout 
for a young man to assist him. He 
asked us if we knew of a man who 
could fill the bill. We shook our 
heads and went on about our busi- 
ness. 

“Later that afternoon our young 
man came to me and told me he 
was leaving us because that noon 
he had gone back to the man who 


I: may be true that the meek 


By Tom Dreier 


was looking for an assistant and 
had accepted a job there at a sal- 
ary just double what we had been 
paying him. 

“The devil of it is, we would 
have been more than willing to 
double his salary had we suspected 
for a moment that he was going to 
leave us. Our failure to reward 
him as he deserved to be rewarded 
is costing us dearly, because up to 
date we have not been able to re- 
place him.” 

Some fellow ought to develop a 
system, if it is at all possible to de- 
vise such a system, which would 
bring into the limelight those 
meek, modest, and oftentimes tim- 
id young men, whose value to the 
organization is high, but who rank 
at zero or thereabouts as self-ad- 
vertisers. 

The man who kicks runs the 
danger of being kicked out, but, on 
the other hand, no one is permitted 
to forget that he is in existence. 

The great problem is, what can 
be done for the non-kicker? 

Charles M. Schwab, who has had 
unusual success as an organization 
builder, says, “Men select them- 
selves, and one could almost test 
the fundamental soundness of an 
organization by whether the men 
select themselves or have to be 
consciously selected.” 

Then almost in the next breath 
he says that going outside an or- 


ganization to get star executives 
“is a dangerous business, in which 
the chance of success is small and 
the chance of failure large.” 

Speaking about Andrew Car- 
negie’s partners, all of whom, with 
one exception, began as workmen, 
Mr. Schwab says, that the fellows 
who ought to be promoted loomed 
above the crowd so that there 
was no mistaking them. 

“It is doubtful,” he says, “if in 
the whole Carnegie organization a 
man was ever promoted from the 
ranks who would not also have 
been elected to that position on a 
secret ballot of the workers them- 
selves.” 

When we were discussing this 
editorial in the office there was a 
sharp difference of opinion. One 


‘side maintained that it is the busi- 


ness ‘of our own company, for in- 
stance, to go about with a special 
kind of industrial magnet for the 
purpose of drawing out hidden tal- 
ent, and the other side maintained 
that the hidden talent will show 
itself if the business as a whole 
is run on ordinary commensense 
business principles. 

This is an important question, 
and it ought to be discussed. What 
is the best thing for our organiza- 
tion to do in order to achieve the 
best results for the organization 
as a whole and for each individual 
in it? 








A Can of Paint 


By H. R. Deal 


_FOUND a can of paint hidden 
away on a shelf. I don’t know 

how long it had been there nor 
from whence it came. But it 
wasn’t doing any good there; so 
I looked about for something on 
which to use it. 

I had a set of dining room fur- 
niture that had become much the 
worse for wear. ‘But it was a 
good set—it was well made and 
of good material; so I used the 
paint on it. ‘When the job was 
finished, I could not help but mar- 
vel at the improvement, and as I 
admired my work I thought of the 
can of paint. It had been all those 
years lying on the shelf, unused 
and forgotten, and yet what a re- 
markable change it had made in 
the appearance of my furniture. 

All this because of application. 


Left in the can, the paint would 
have done no good. Applied, it 
brought cheerfulness to my home 
and made me the happier for it. 

How like this can of paint are 
our own abilities! Every one has 
talents and yet, for lack of appli- 
cation, they lie dormant, doing no 
good for the world or ourselves. 

Take your abilities and with the 
paint brush of knowledge apply 
your works so that dark and 
dreary places may be brightened 
because you have been there and 
toiled. You have the opportunity 
—there are a thousand and one 


things you can do in your work, 


and in your play. Every day can 
be brightened and made happier 
for you and others if you will but 
rightfully apply the talents God 
has given you. 
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The “Key Man” of Industry— 
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A Foreman’s Story 


III 


VENTS in general prog- 
H ressed favorably during the 
first ten days that Charley 


lived with the new job. And 


“lived” is the correct word to use, 


for he unquestionably carried the 
job with him most of the time. 
This was not unnatural—nor un- 
worthy. 

A confidence had been vested in 
him that he meant to demonstrate 
was not misplaced. The problems 
of the job were new to him even 
though he had solved them in the 
abstract in the earlier years of his 
experience as a workman. 

He found that it had been 


By Harry H. Tukey 


ship, in which he was serving his 
apprenticeship. Burrows would 
have taught him, but the “M.M.” 
was’ a busy man with the time 
limitations of the species. Charley, 
therefore, ran true to form, 
learned by bitter experience, and 
Elco Machine paid the bill just as 
if the learning had been by more 
formal and. better organized 
methods. 

It was on the morning of the 
eleventh day that Charley went 
through his first uncertain exper- 
ience, although the situation had 
been brewing since the afternoon 
of the first day. Scoble, a former 
bench-mate, competent as a me- 


whistle to blow. The act was a 
violation of a plant rule that was 
generally followed, and the new 
foreman was determined that it 
should be enforced within his de- 
partment. Scoble’s attempt to 
take advantage of Charley’s ab- 
sence further riled him up, and he 
headed in the direction of the two 
offenders. 

“Look here, Scoble, you two 
fellows know the rules about 
washing up early, and while I’m 
running the job they are going to 
be lived up to. The pair of you 
don’t need to come back this after- 
noon, except to pack up your tools 
and get your money!” 

Both men looked at him 





comparatively simple as a 





workman to decide what the 
foreman should have done in 
handling uncertain problems, 
yet the selection of the best 
method now was more often 
a matter of careful consid- 
eration than of “cracker 
box” judgment. 

He found himself in the | 
inevitable’ situation that 
every foreman meets when 
he first tackles his job—a 








OO MANY foremen feel that 
firing men is the easiest way out. 
It is the most natural way, but— 
except in extreme cases—the least 
acceptable. 


NYBODY can fire men; but it 
takes a mighty good man to 
control them. 


with a sickly grin, and 
Scoble retorted, “Fired are 
we? What’s the matter 
with you; the new job gone 
to your head?” 
“Never mind about my 
head, I’ve told you what to 
do and I'll fire anybody else 
who does the same thing. 
Go on, now, and get out.” 
Both men “canned.” First 
time he’d ever fired anyone. 
Gee! Kind of a rotten feel- 














situation somewhat akin to 
that of the unsuspecting kid 
who is pushed off the raft by 
the rest of the gang and forced 
to sink or swim while the gang 
become highly interested specta- 
tors. Most foremen learn by the 
sink-or-swin method, and during 
the learning stage feel that the rest 
of the gang are watching. 
Strange it is that workmen are 
often taught the most effective 
and economical ways of doing 
their work. If they don’t know 
they are supposed to ask; yet few 
foremen are taught to handle their 
foremanship job—apparently they 
are “supposed to know.” Few 
companies indeed are preparing 
future foremen. Most of our 
foreman training has been de- 
signed to meet the needs of the 
fellow who already holds the job— 
training after, rather than before. 
And Charley was “supposed to 
know.” Therefore, he was in- 
clined not to display his ignorance, 
but to work it out for himself. He 
was not ignorant of tool making; 
but he was ignorant of foreman- 


chanic and with somewhat longer 
experience than Charley, although 
not so long with Elco, proved to 
be the stumbling block. 

Scoble had held an assistant 
foremanship with another com- 
pany and by reason of this felt 
that the new position should have 
been his. In fact, he had so ex- 
pressed himself confidentially to 
some of his intimates, but the con- 
fidence had been violated and the 
comment reached Charley shortly 
thereafter in a roundabout way 
through other foremen. He 
treated the news as unessential 
and unworthy of more _ than 
passing consideration. If Scoble 
didn’t like it he could get out, and 
on first occasion Charley would 
tell him so. That would make the 
rest of the gang sit up and take 
notice also. Scoble’s production 
record had fallen off, too. 

Just before the noon hour, 
Charley, who had been absent 
from the department, returned to 
find Scoble and his helper washed 
up and waiting for the noon 


ing after all. Well, he was 
going to be boss, and the lesson 
would be learned by the whole 
crowd. 
The gang seemed cool that 
afternoon; deferential, but not co- 


operative. The shock was severe 
to them. It was more than they 
expected. They wondered who 


would suffer the next blow. It 
was like the reaction from the 
sting of an unexpected lash. They 
had not seen Charley in this mood 
before. Kaliss had not done such 
things. There were unfavorable 
comparisons; there were condem- 
nations ; and there were those who 
supported — uncertainly. Charley 
himself was uncertain. He. had 
acted upon-impulse and in heat. 
Had he acted wisely? What 
would be the cost? He chanced 
upon Burrows at the close of the 
day and told him of the incident. 
The ‘*M.M.” took in the story 
with something of a twinkle in his 
eye, but with a serious attitude 
that indicated a careful balancing 
of evidence. When Charley had 
finished, the elder man thought for 
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a moment and then turning slowly 
toward the foreman said: 

“Charley, as. to the right and 
wrong of this thing, you’ve got to 
make your own decision, but ['ll 
help you out. 

“Rules are made in this com- 
pany to be lived up to. That’s es- 
sential. Foremen have got to be 
on the job and know that orders 
are being followed. That’s a part 
of their job. Sometimes it costs 
a lot to keep rules in force; and in 
getting his adherence to rules the 
foreman ought to use means that 
are the most effective and most 
economical. His methods are not 
necessarily confined to ‘canning’; 
that ‘device is often the most ex- 
pensive when measured in terms 
of interest, morale, respect, and 
actual dollars and cents. Too 
many foremen feel that firing men 
is the easiest way out. It is the 
most natural way, but—except in 
extreme cases—the. least accept- 
able. Anybody can fire men; but 
it takes a mighty good man to 
control them. 


Should Inspire Confidence 


“You have fired those two men, 

one of them a good producer, the 
other a good helper who was a 
potential mechanic. Of course, the 
cost of getting them out of the 
plant is small but the cost of re- 
. placement mounts up to consider- 
able. Under present conditions 
we can probably pick up. a couple 
of fellows of their calibre rather 
easily. Sometimes we find it dif- 
ficult, though. In any event, after 
you hire them, you have got to 
train them to our type of work. 
That takes your time, and there 
is also quite a difference in their 
production under that of the men 
who already knew the job. There 
is spoilage to consider also, and 
then you’ve got to train them into 
the spirit of this organization— 
what it is and what it stands for. 
So, you see, when you fire a man 
your troubles are really just be- 
ginning. 

“Your other possibility would 
have been to take Scoble into your 
office and get right down to the 
root of the trouble, which is really 
that Scoble’s interest is affected. 
You only happened to see the evi- 

- dence, the result. Since the helper 
merely followed his leader, Scoble, 
a word or two would have 
straightened out the kid. But 
probably you would have had to 
talk pretty straight to Scoble. 
Might have even taken you an 
hour, but that cost would have 
been negligible, in comparison, 
and perhaps just as_ effective. 
Scoble is not a really bad sort, and 
I think you might have straight- 
ened him out. Most men will 


SPARKS 


p HILIP BURBANK 


is cer- 
tainly right when he says: 
“You may be too busy to go 
on a vacation, but are you always 
too rushed to send your mind on 
one for a few minutes? 

“When there comes a little lull 
in the eternal grind it is good to 
switch your train of thought out 
over a track that runs through 
broad meadows and rolling downs, 
beneath the peaceful clouds that 
float in a sea of blue. 

“The sky outside your office 
window is the same that domes 
the meadows and the woods. 

“Sit still a minute, look away 
off into the sky. Lose yourself in 
its vastness. Lift your mental 
feet off the ground and take even 
a five-minute vacation in the 
country for the sake of your 
eternal soul and your wordly peace 
of mind.” 

x * * 


I was reading somewhere not long 
ago that those who have nothing else 
need a great deal of money for their 
happiness. 

* *.* 

Harry Kendall, who runs a 
couple of Southern cotton mills, 
and a big plant at Walpole, Mass., 
manufacturing the famous Curity 
products for hospitals, says he has 
made it a principle—not without 
exceptions—not to permit an 
executive to select his assistants. 

“That,” he says, “is against the 
theory and practice of a great 
many chief executives. I hold to 
my particular point of view, not 
because executives are not rea- 
sonably successful in selecting 
assistants, but because an execu- 
tive is not likely to select an 
assistant who is complementary to 
and rounds out his own personality 
and capacity. 

“Few men have all-round capa- 
city; there is some part of every 


. gave a real substance back to it. 
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From Tom Dreier’s 
Anvil 


executive not so well-developed as 
some other part. If he alone 
selects his own assistants he is 
likely to select a man who is cast 
in the same mold as himself; who 
is not likely to round out the 
capacity of his chief; who is not 
likely to stimulate him.” 
x * * 


Joseph Jefferson believed that he 
actually got some real substance from 
his audience when he was acting—and 
He 
said it would exhaust him beyond 
measure to play his part without an 
audience, but that with an audience 
he was not at all tired. Men in other 
walks of life find this to be true also. 
We are refreshed and strengthened 
by what we give to other people, 
when we give them freely of the best 
in ourselves. 

* * xX 


It beats all, doesn’t it, how much 
common sense a poet can pack into 
four lines! We don’t know who 
wrote this, but we like it: 

The man who once most wisely said, 
“Be sure you're right, then go ahead,” 


Might well have added this, to wit, 
“Be sure you’re wrong before you quit.” 


* * * 


“If I were asked to give advice to 
a group of young folks who wanted 
to get ahead in business,” said a suc- 
cessful old man to me the other day, 
“I would simply say: Make friends. 

“As I sat here before the fire the 
other night I let my mind run back, 
and it was with surprise that I 
learned many of the things which in 
my youth I credited to my ability 
as a business man came to me be- 
cause I had made influential friends 
who did things for me because they 
liked me. 

“The man who is right has the 
right kind of friends, and the’ man 
who is wrong has the kind of friends 
that are attracted by his wrongness. 

“A man gets what he is.” 








think if you go at them right, you 
know. 

“Some of your other boys fear 
you now, and most of the rest of 
them are secretly incensed. You’ve 
got respect of a kind, but not the 
kind you want. You're the boss, 
but you’re not the leader. You 
fired those men, you did not lead 
them into the right. Your action 
may be questioned by others in the 
plant, but you’ve got to stick by 
it now—you can’t take backwater. 

“Just bear in mind, Charley, that 
the fellow who builds up the best 
organization is the one who in- 


spires confidence and not fear. 


True, you’ve got to fire men some- 
times, but keep those cases down 
to the minimum by spotting the 
situations before they become 
serious. Try to get the men think- 
ing right, and you'll find that few 
will be traveling out the door on 
a ‘pink ticket.’ ” 

Charley took his lesson. The 
boy came back in the morning, ad- 
mitted his error, made the neces- 
sary amends, and got his job back. 
Scoble took his tools that after- 
noon and was gone. Charley's 
next problem was to pick a new 
man for -Scoble’s job.. 

(To be continued) 
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Says “Sam”: 


There Are More Parts to a House Than 
the Cupola and the Front.Porch 


clipping from a _ popular 

magazine, “here is a fellow 
who wants to rewrite the consti- 
tution. Have you any thoughts 
on the subject?” 

“Sure, and if I told you all I 
thought,” says Sam, “the engi- 
neer would be after piping the air 
from the room to keep up steam 
in the boilers. It’s a saving of 
coal they would be having around 
here, and the poor devils in the 
boiler house are needing the work. 
However, it’s a few remarks I 
might make in an endeavor to 
bring the subject within the grasp 
of your intelligence.” 


Se says I, handing him a 


authorities to attend to the mat- 
ter? 

“Out of me superficial knowl- 
edge of the different parts I might 
supply the directions for building 
a ship, but it’s me-that wouldn't 
be on her when she struck the 
water. “Tis the same with the 
great Ship of State: the little, 
narrow human prejudices, sec- 
tional considerations, and per- 
sonal advancements are brought 
forward as important features of 
the design, when they only repre- 
sent the superficial knowledge of 
local parts. It’s so much noise that 
the busy legislators, politicians, 
and societies for this and that is 


inches, the ship wouldn’t get far 

with fifty carpenters on the job. 
“It’s the United States that 
covers a stretch of country that 
offers a thousand differences in 
climate, population, industry, and 
general conditions. The constitu- 
tion would cover only the broad 
issues of human rights in relation 
to a working agreement between 
people who have interests which 
are entirely different. It’s the 
town, the country, and the state, 
which is best fitted to handle the 
laws and problems of its own 
localities. A special ordinance 
that might be necessary to prevent 
the exchange of wives in the for- 
eign settlement of some mining 
town would stir up an indig- 








“All right, Sam,” says I. “This making over the putting in of a 
chap wants to scrap the con- 
stitution and appoint a com- : = 
eign Seg Reoron THE most successful organiza- 
date provisos, and says tions are the ones with the few- 


amendments are only patch- 
work.” 

“It’s the difference be- 
tween the working of a 
fundamental law and the 
rattling of a loose coupling,” 
says Sam. “It takes brains 
as well as eyesight to pic- 
ture the whole works, but 
it’s the one-by-two size of 
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est general orders. 


HE most successful country the 
world has ever seen and the re- 
public that has stood the test the 
longest is this country of the United 
States, which has the shortest con- 
stitution, or general orders, of any 
government. 


nation meeting if publicly 
mentioned as applying to 
the female icebergs of the 
Back Bay district in Bos- 
ton.” 

“You mean, Sam,” says I, 
“that there is too much gov- 
ernment by Washington in 
affairs that belong to local 
authorities ?” 

“I do that,” says Sam. 
“The country has _ pro- 
gressed mainly because of 
that same constitution we 














individual will see the 





are talking about. The orig- 





thing near him and imagine 
it as of the only ‘importance. 

“The country was _. founded 
broadly, but the present running 
is by the narrow viewpoint of poli- 
ticians and dabblers in personal 
theory. - 

“Because Mike can’t eat green 
apples without getting sick, he 
would establish a_ constitutional 
amendment that would prevent 
me having me favorite fruit. Mike 
knows as much about the needs 
of me appetite as he does about 
the ramifications and the require- 
ments of our string of factories. 
Yet it’s Mike who wants to pass 
an ordinance in the city council 
that would pull the spokes out of 
the wheels in shop number ten and 
start one hundred fifty men job 
hunting. Mike can see a loose 
coupling or a broken switch, but 
he can’t vision a whole railroad. 

“Sure, the constitution was 
never meant to govern or control 
me personal habits and _ ideas. 
What the devil would the Govern- 
ment at Washington be spending 
its time looking over me back 
fence for when there is the local 


potato masher, electric toaster, 
dish washer, egg boiler, or some 
equally important detail, that the 
strength of construction, and de- 
sign of keel and hull are entirely 
forgotten. 

“Casey is foreman out in shop 
number eight, and the old boy is 
still bellyaching over forty thou- 
sand dollars worth of machinery 
he didn’t get. Casey can see the 
matter only from the standpoint 
of having to spend two days on a 
particular job that could be done 
in one day with the new machin- 
ery. The manager of the works, 
having his reports on production 
and on sales, knows that the new 
machines could be kept in opera- 
tion only about one-fourth of the 
time, and that the overhead and 
interest would eat up more than 
the profit. Sure, and it’s up to 
Casey to handle the small details 
of the shop without worrying the 
manager, but it’s the larger prob- 
lems that affect the whole organ- 
ization that belong in the main 
office. If everyone used his own 
foot for a rule instead of twelve 


inal stock of Americans 
were patriots; they were willing 
to see their country advance re- 
gardless of any personal advan- 
tages which they might have ob- 
tained by including all the narrow 
limitations which were no doubt 
suggested by the clergy and social 
elements of the day. It’s me old 
man that helped to make the law 
in California, and judging by the ~ 
evidence of prosperity in that state 
his gang must have done a good 
job. It’s another Ireland the 
state might have become with too 
much interference from Washing- 
ton. 

“You’re willing to listen to me 
superior wisdom about getting an 
empty freight car from the wild 
idiot at shop two, but it’s a crazy 
man I would have on me hands if 
IT attempted to tell ye what to do 
with the car after ye got it. Sure 
and I wouldn’t tell ye anyhow;; it’s 
enough on me mind that ye get 
the car without bloodshed, and not 
bothering meself over the local 
difficulties of loading and trans- 
portation. 

“Tis a merry littie fegisiator in 
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Massachusetts that sees at least 
one hundred constitutional amend- 
ments, and your friend of the mag- 
azine clipping proposes eight with 
more coming. Appoint a commit- 
tee and with the present day pres- 
sure of money and social position 
every little society, individual, cor- 
poration, class, and ring would get 
a more or less conspicuous tag on 
at least one of the members. The 
result of more laws or more rules, 
except those which are applied 
locally to people who understand 
and want them is always confu- 
sion, and if they are class laws 
there is always resistance. 

“If ye have the strength ye 
might make Percy in the outer 
office ..chew tobacco, but ye 
couldn’t make him like the taste 
and ye couldn’t make him chew 
with your back turned. 

“For one hundred forty or more 
years our Superior Céurt has been 
interpretating the law under the 
constitution with its present com- 
paratively few provisions, and they 
haven’t finished the job yet. With 
several dozen or hundred new 
ones, or with the old ones 
scrapped, the business of the coun- 
try would all go to the lawyers. 

“Me boy, the most successful 
organizations are the ones with 
the fewest general orders. The 
most successful country the world 
has ever seen and the republic that 
has stood the test the longest is 
this country of the United States, 
which has the shortest constitu- 
tion, or general orders, of any gov- 
ernment. 

“Prosperity is through the effort 
of the individual, and the individ- 
ual represents the type of his 
‘community. He wouldn’t wear 
frilled shirts if his immediate 
neighbors wear plain ones; and if 
the country is to benefit by his 
work he must be left some choice 
in building the reserves of his own 
character.” 





When the well is dry we know 
the worth of water, and when the 
pocket is empty we know the 
value of money. The happy-go- 
lucky individual who spends as 
much as he makes is a thin-ice 
skater. If sickness or loss of work 
should come, he drops through 
and disappears. When old age de- 
scends upon him, it is unfortunate 
but true, that he usually finds him- 
self in the threadbare ranks of 
those who have seen better days. 
Those who practice thrift, who 
prepare for next year as well as 
this, go rapidly forward. A 
steady - growing bank account 
gives them confidence to branch 
out and courage to tackle bigger 
things. It makes the step lighter 
and the heart more cheery.—C. P. 
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“‘That Isn’t What I Mean” 


CTORS have to practice their 
lines to “get them over” with 
the average audience; politicians 
generally give written speeches to 
the reporters to be sure they get 
in the newspapers correctly; un- 
less committee proceedings are 
carefully recorded, nobody under- 
stands the decisions; and, letters 
that are at all involved can often 
be read ten different ways by ten 
different people. 
Aside from the importance of 
having letters very plain and ex- 


plicit, becatse they are “in black 
and white,” your business is 
greatly facilitated and the number 
of letters is reduced by the writer 
and the reader understanding: each 
other without question. 

So it is very wise for the letter 
writer to practice the art of com- 
municating his thoughts in the 
most simple, direct manner to 
avoid the slightest possible mis- 
understanding. 

It seems that people’s minds 
function at various “wave lengths” 
of expression. If we keep this in 
mind when we are dictating or 
writing, we will vary the use of 
words to “tune in” on the reader’s 
interest, attention, and imagina- 
tion until our “broadcast” of 
thought is sure to register. 

This isn’t.easy by any means. 
Ask another person to read over 
any one of our ordinary letters 
and very often the understanding 
they have is not what was meant. 
If the letter is very important, or 
you are writing a bulletin that 
must be clear to every one, it is 
very wise to have several persons 
check it over. But never ask a 
committee to compose a letter, be- 
cause it is sure to be unreadable 
and lack individuality. 

A good drill is to write the prin- 
cipal message of a letter as if you 
were dictating a telegram of 50 
words or less to cover the matter. 
After this you can feel that you 
are safe. The rest of your letter 
can embellish the ideas to make 
the letter more interesting with- 
out creating misunderstanding. 

Furthermore, if you get into 
this habit of expressing your 


. of . the 


thoughts in a simple, straight- 
forward, unmistakeable manner in 
the first part of the letter, you will 
not be criticised by the reader who 
very often says, “What in the 
world is this all about?” 

“One great use of words is to 
hide our thoughts.” That is in- 
excusable in most letters. If more 
of us used straightforward lan- 
guage, our business would run a 
great deal smoother and the num- 
ber of letters that we have to dic- 
tate in a day would be fewer. 





What Roosevelt Told 
in Eight Words 


Tucked away in Theodore 
Roosevelt’s diary, written a num- 
ber of years ago, but just come to 
light, are four entries, covering 
four days. These entries contain- 
ing in all just eight words. But in 
these eight words you'll find much 
story—and glory —of 
Roosevelt. Who can read them 
and not get a thrill from the tre- 
mendous_ will-power, drive and 
grit of the man! 

While in the wilds of Africa; 
Col. Roosevelt was stricken by one 
of those sudden but often deadly 
tropical fevers. It came upon him 
in the heart of the jungle, far from 
expert medical aid, and deprived 
of the. ease and comfort of the 
modern sick room. It was truly a 
time of peril. 

But this is all he wrote: 


July 16—Fever. Wrote. 
July 17—Fever. Wrote. 
July 18—Feeling better. 
July 19—Five hippos. 
A story in eight words, complete 
in itself, and needing nothing to 


drive home its point—The Kodak 
Magazine. 





Liberty is gone in America when 
any man is denied by anybody the 
right to work and live by. that work. 
It does not matter who denies. 

—Warren G. Harding. 
a 

Manners are the happy ways of 
doing things. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Charles E. Hires 


President 
Hires Root Beer Company 









































Tue Charles E. Hires Company, ax 
Philadelphia, recently announced ag 
that the past year was the largest e 
in the history of the company, é 
which was founded in 1869. More 
than 700,000,000 glasses of “Hires” 
were sold thruout the World. 
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IKE so many men in high position, Mr. Hires 
is a staunch advocate of the necessity and 
value of systematic business training. At the 
age of fifty-five, when his product was already 
well known all over the world, and his fortune 
assured, Mr. Hires enrolled for the Modern 
Business Course and Service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 


Later he wrote: 

















“In my long business experience I have sy 
never subscribed to anything from which I 


received greater inspiration for my work.” ALEXAN DER 
For men who are interested in acquiring a HAM | L + O N 


sound knowledge of business principles, the 
Institute has published a book, called “Forging | N 5 T | T U . E 
Ahead in Business.” It describes in detail the 745 Astor Place, New York City 
Modern Business Course and Service and will sseverniesivohen 

be sent on request without obligation. Cnet’ Carey ts Sos ene 


Australian Address, 42 Hunter St:, Sydney 
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Nearly Two Million People 


Own theSecurities of America’s Electric 


Light and Power Companies 


Something even greater than the investment merits 
of these securities is back of this public interest 
WHAT IS IT? 


Forses Macazine is trying to find out what it is and Forszs is offering 


$ 1000 in Prizes 


FOR LETTERS ON 


“What are the Benefits of Customer Ownership 


of Pustic 


a is invited to write, whether a 
4 “Forses” subscriber or not. Contest closes 
May roth, but send your letter right away. 

In order to give you more and better service 
each year, new equipment must be bought— 
dynamos, engines, turbines, cables, wires, poles, 
meters. All of these things mean new capital to 
invest. Approximately five dollars must be in- 
vested for every dollar received from the sale of 
new electricity each year. In other words, in- 
vested capital turns over in the electric light 
business but once in five years whereas in most 
businesses the capital turnover is twelve to 
fifteen times each year. 

Expansion and improvement must go on each 
year. You demand it and the money must be se- 
cured from some source. State Commissions reg- 
ulate the rates of Electric Light Companies to 
insure the lowest possible rate with only sufh- 
cient earnings to attract the necessary capital for 
continued operation and expansion. 

Electric Light securities yield high return 
when you consider their safety. Why permit 
these earningsto go to non-resident owners of the 
securities? There are many benefits from owning 
the securities of your Electric Light Company. 
What are they? “Fores” wants to know. 


UTILITIES?” 


The letters may be either a few pages or a 
dozen pages in length. 

Start preparing your letter now. Make notes 
of ideas as you think of them. Talk them over 
with your family and friends. Discussion will 
bring out many things and stimulate the action 
of your mind on the subject. For the best letters 
the following cash prizes will be awarded: 


FIRST PRIZE $500 
SECOND PRIZE $200 


THIRD PRIZE $100 
40 PRIZES OF $5 EACH 


The contest is open to everybody. Contestants 
may or may not be subscribers to “Fores.” 

By “best letter” Forses does not mean best 
from standpoint of literary excellence but best in 
the reasons and ideas presented on the question. 

Forses reserves the right to publish any of 
the letters submitted, and plans to begin print- 
ing some of them in advance of awarding the 
prizes, which will be announced in the June 
gth issue of Fores magazine. 

Contest closes May 19th. All letters must be 
in the Forsgs offices on or before that date. 

Start now to write down every idea that oc 
curs to you on the subject. Allow for mail de- 
lays. Get your letter in the mails early and in 
plenty of time. : 


Address Letters to Contest Editor, FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 








So! 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 












They Saved Their Jobs by 
“Saving the Surface” 


Something New in Unionism—How the Painters of Houston, 
Texas, Team-Worked After Hours with Their Bosses 


HAT would it profit the 
W people of the United 

States if the four hundred 
thousand railway shop workers 
who went on strike last year had 
stuck to their jobs under an agree- 
ment with the railroads to find 
enough new business in their 
leisure hours to justify pay- 


By Wm. A. McGarry 


of more than one hundred houses 
shrieking for paint. The list was 
divided among twenty contracting 
painters. Owners of the proper- 
ties were interviewed, and busi- 
ness in the paint trades boomed. 
It boomed so much that the 
painters found plenty of work to 


of the early stages of the cam- 
paign. 

“Now,” it continues, “in spite of 
demonstrating what we have ac- 
complished and can accomplish 


through such an organization as 


the Paint Trades, there is begin- 
ning to creep in a lack of pep, or 
lethargy, in the way of non- 








ment of the old wage rates? 

Passing, for the moment, 
the practicability of the 
idea, suppose the strike 
leaders had gone to the rail- 
road executives to offer the 
plan for what it was worth 
as a strike alternative. Isn’t 
it reasonable to assume that 
the executives would have 
made some response and 
that the strike might have 
been avoided? 

Those questions are not 
merely academic. The 
scheme suggested is not as 
visionary as it may sound 
at first reading. In Hous- 
ton, Texas, the journeymen 
painters are doing for the 
bosses exactly what the 
railroad men might have 
done. Having spent $350 of 
their own funds in local ad- 
vertising of the advantage 
to property owners of the 
work they do, they are now 
engaged in drumming up 
more business for the con- 
tractors and dealers in 
paints and varnishes. And 
they are doing it on their 





When Is a Union 
Not a Union? 


ABOR unions are really not 
unions at all; they are consoli- 
dations. Like elements do not unite 
to form useful compoun«'s; they 
simply run together, making a 
bigger, more unwieldy heap of the 
same thing. 
Could workers and employers 
form a union, most useful co-opera- 
tion would result. 
is accomplished by all the workers 
getting off by themselves and all the 
employers holding aloof? 
Down in Houston, Texas, some 
union painters saw the good sense 
of getting together with their 
bosses. They saw that if they were 
to continue to receive high wages 
there must be plenty of work to 
keep their services in demand—but 
_— the story on this page and get 
it all. 


But what good 


attendance on the part of 
the contractors and deal- 
ers. While we deplore this 
on their part as poor busi- 
ness, it certainly has not af- 
fected us, or the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary in the least; we 
ate going right ahead, just 
the same. We have just 
had printed some two thou- 
sand blotters with the latest 
paint and improvement slo- 
gans on them, also a list of 
bosses asking the public to 
patronize them, thereby en- 
couraging a better class of 
work, done in a more work- 
manlike manner. The com- 
mittee on distribution 
agreed to personally place 
these blotters in ‘every of- 
fice and business house in 
the city, and in doing so 
have come in contact with 
the friends we would have 
never known otherwise, be- 
sides getting valuable in- 
formation that is most 
essential to organized labor.” 

There is no longer any 
question that the plan works, 
in Houston. Now for its 








own time. 








development. As may be in- 





Originally the paint sling- 
ers of Houston joined with dealers 
and contractors in the formation of 
the United Paint Trades Commit- 
tee. That organization was cre- 
ated to run a local paint-up cam- 
paign. Similar committees had 
been formed in other cities. It was 
great stuff for the bosses and the 
paint sellers, but only a perfunc- 
tory effort was made to interest 
the journeymen. In Houston the 
union men got in on their own 
initiative, beating the contractors 
and dealers to the invitation. 


Then they got busy. 

First they ‘made a _ house-to- 
house inspection of every building 
in the town. 


That produced a list 





do, with occasional overtime. 
The problem of unemployment 
vanished almost overnight. : Ap- 
parently the workers saw a great 
light. 

Just how they feel about the 
campaign now that it has become 
a permanent feature of journey- 
man activities is best illustrated 
by the following extract from a 
letter written by L. L. McManus, 
an official of the Local Union, to 
the “Painter and Decorator,” 


’ which is the official publication of 


the Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators and Paperhangers. of 
America. The first part of the 
letter is devoted to a description 


ferred, the original Hous- 
ton Committee was the outgrowth 
of the Save the Surface campaign 
of paint and varnish manufactur- 
ers, which has made the slogan 
“Save the Surface and You Save 
All,” a household phrase by its 
five-year program of co-operative 
national advertising. The Save 
the Surface Committee was quick 
to see the value of the Houston 
movement among the journey- 
men. The working painters rep- 
resented, at the beginning of last 
year, the only large element of 
the paint and varnish industries, 
from raw material to finished and 
applied product, not actually asso- 
ciated with the Save the Surface 
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campaign. Some of the _ initial 
steps had been taken to bring the 
journeymen into the organization, 
but it was recognized as a diffi- 


cult job. 
Houston solvéd the problem. 
While the bosses all over the 


country—the manufacturers, job- 
bers, retailers, and master painters, 
and the salesmen representing 
them—were trying to find a means 
of telling the world what had been 
done at Houston, the General 
Executive Board of the Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers saved them _ the 
trouble. It took up Save the Sur- 
face on its own hook, from the 
point of view of the worker. It 
is now asking the local unions to 
co-operate in getting new business 
as a matter of self interest and job 
protection. It is running the ad- 
vertising of the Save the Surface 
campaign. 

Even if this movement were still 
so much in its infancy that no ac- 
tion had been taken by any local 
union, the mere proposal of work- 
er help in getting new business 
would be worthy of the serious 
consideration of all business men, 
labor leaders, economists ahd pub- 
lic officials. It opens a wholly new 
field for organized labor. If the 
unions grasp the opportunity, it 
goes without saying that the foun- 
dation for industrial co-operation 
will have been well laid. Men 
rarely quarrel when they are seek- 
ing the same objective and ex- 
pressing the end to be gained in 
the same terms. 


Plan Originated by Workers 


All the experts on industrial re- 
lations, whether practical men or 
theorists, are agreed that the doc- 
trine of mutual interest offers the 
surest foundation for any scheme 
of settling the differences between 
capital and labor. The difficulty 
always has been to find a method 
of application. Without criticising 
any plan or system, it may be said 
that virtually every previous at- 
tempt to apply that doctrine has 
come from the employer. The ba- 
sis of cohesion in organized labor 
has been suspicion of the boss and 
opposition to his “schemes.” There- 
fore, the mere fact that a system 
of co-operation made good in one 
industry or plant never meant that 
it would work elsewhere. The em- 
ployer had to prove his honesty. 

The Houston idea is in a dif- 
fererit class. It comes from the 
workers. That it is also the log- 
ical development of the Save the 
Surface campaign—the next nat- 
ural step in the evolution of a co- 
operative movement—is not an 
objection. At least there is no 
record of objection so far. When 
all the journeymen are brought in, 
“Save the Surface and You Save 


All”. will include manufacturers, 
jobbers, salesmen, retailers, mas- 
ter painters, and workmen. It is 
said that no other industry has 
brought into co-operation so many 
of its elements. 

The movement was initiated by 
the manufacturers, virtually all of 
whom are represented in one or 
more of the three great national 
associations—the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, and the Na- 
tional Varnish Manufacturers As- 
sociation. The National Association 
of Paint Jobbers came in later; 
also the International Association 
of Master House Painters’ and 
Decorators of the United States 
and Canada. Then the salesmen 
were organized. 


Education and Salesmanship 


Since the inception of the move- 
ment from one hundred thousand 
to two hundred thousand dollars 
has been spent every year in na- 
tional advertising. The plan of 
campaign is strictly educational. It 
operates in what might be called 
the non-competitive field. Ernest 
T. Trigg, chairman of the Advis- 
ory Board and initiator of the 
campaign, describes that field as 
follows: 

“The function of the Save the 
Surface movement is to increase 
the consumption of paint and var- 
nish, through the education of the 
public to the economic necessity 
for the use of paint and varnish in 
protecting, beautifying and pro- 
longing the life of property, and 
to secure greater effort on the 
part of the trade to sell its own 
products to the consumer. In its 
approach to the consumer, the 
Save the Surface campaign started 
in 1919 to use full-page advertise- 
ments in the national magazines, 
with educational copy showing 
that through deterioration there is 
a great annual property loss and 
that it is only by the use of paint 
and varnish that this deterioration 
can be prevented.” 

The original backers of the 
campaign have learned a great 
deal about education. To be of 
value it needs salesmanship. At 
the start: Save the Surface was 
confined to the interests that ini- 
tiate the paint selling effort. The 
National Association of Save the 
Surface Salesmen was formed to 
carry the slogan to the retailers. 
Each salesman contributes a dol- 
lar a year. The association now 
has nearly 800 members and others 
representing both manufacturers 
and jobbers are being brought in 
through formation of local sales- 
men’s clubs. 

Retailers are being organized by 
the salesmen in co-operation with 
headquarters of the campaign, by 
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promotion of local sales campaigns. 
At times some factors within the 
industry did not see clearly the 
eventual selling power of all the 
organization. It grew, however. 
To-day, even those who at first 
were not completely in accord 
with the plan see that the inter- 
locking organizations of the paint 
industry represent a tangible asset 
of inestimable value. | 

Superficially, it has seemed at 
times that the limit of co-opera- 
tive effort had been reached. Each 
time something new turned up. 
Now that the goal of complete co- 
operative organization within the 
industry is in sight, the Save the 
Surface committee finds a new 
field of work ahead. All that has 
been done is considered now as 
missionary work. The campaign 
promises to grow bigger than ever. 
It has established a general ob- 
jective—to double the industry by 
1926. There is also an annual ob- 
jective; last year it was to make 
1922 the greatest paint and var- 
ish year. 


Advertising Brings Results 


- In line with the 1922 objective 
a plan of co-operative local adver- 
tising was worked out by the 
national committee and made 
available to all the local organiza- 
tions. That was another invasion 
of virgin territory. But in spite 
of the fact that it faced the inertia 
expressed in the familiar old line, 
“we never did that before,” it has 
brought about an expenditure of 
$47,000 in newspaper space alone 
by dealers and painters in local 
sales and advertising campaigns. 
That sum is exclusive of any local 
advertising done by manufactur- 
ers, dealers or jobbers designed to 
sell a specific product. The adver- 
tising it bought was wholly edu- 
cational, in line with the national 
campaign, but localized and 
brought home more directly to the 
ultimate consumer—the property 
owner. 

The Houston journeymen wrote 
their own ads. Here is one that 
appeared in the local newspapers 
there, paid for by the funds of 
workmen: 

“New houses for old. 

“Take a good look at .your 
property. Examine your leaders 
and cornices. Are they beginning 
to rust? It’s time to paint again. 

“Look at your porch columns 
and clapboards. Your floors, too. 
How grateful they would be for a 
new coat of paint or varnish. 

“Of course, the best time to 
paint and varnish is before the old 
paint begins to go, before the old 
varnish wears too thin. Talk with 
one of these contractors. A little 
money now, to save the surface— 


or a lot of money later on, for re- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Some telephones you may 
never have heard of 





N the clouds or in the depths of the earth, 

men will always need to talk together— 

and there are telephones which enable them 
to do it. 

Not the familiar instrument on your desk 
or wall. Special needs have demanded spe- 
cial types. To help develop these, a skill 
gained in 46 years of making telephones has 
been called into play. 





Western Electric is the oldest and largest 
manufacturer of telephones in the world. 














“PUMPS OUT OF ORDER.” The 
mine telephone has warned in time 
to prevent many a disaster. West- 
ern Electric people like to think 
of this help when they are 
making the instruments. 


IT HELPED WIN THE WAR. Tele- #| 
phones like this played an important part § 

along the Western front. For peace or 
war, the opportunity of airplane tele- 
phones to render real service makes our 
job of producing them an interesting one. 

















STALLEDA HUN- 
DRED MILES 
FROM NOWHERE 
Conductor tapping 
the wires with a. 
portable telephone. 
Used to report wash- 
outs, too, here is an- 
other Western Elec- 
tric product which 
is saving lives. 


























































LIKE SPEAKING 
TWO FEET AWAY ¥% 
Every syllable loud and 

distinct. The _ Public- 
Address System makes it ¥ 
possible for speakers to talk 
to tens of thousands. This re- 
markable product of the invent- 
or’s genius and the manufactur- 
er’s skill carries a whisper for blocks. 
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for permanent use. They need it 
to buy materials, to pay wages, 
and generally to take care of the 
expenses that must be met to 
make the business go. A fair 
share of this working capital, as 
it is called, comes properly from 
the owner or owners—whether in- 
dividual, partners, or stockholders, 
because this will influence the 
amount that can be obtained else- 
where. When a business has but 
a scanty working capital, we say 
it is being conducted on a shoe- 
string. Apart from the amount 
furnished by the owners, capital to 
run the business may come pri- 
marily from trade creditors, banks, 
and discount houses. 

Before the campaign to intro- 
duce the trade acceptance began, 
it might have been hard to con- 
vince a business man that he was 
furnishing his debtors with part 
_of their working capital. Of 
course he was. If he was a jobber 
and supplied a customer with hats, 
he furnished his customer sone of 
the materials with which the cus- 
tomer carried on his business. 
Until the customer paid his bill he 
was getting the equivalent of a 
loan amounting to the invoice 
price of the hats. If the jobber 
had not sold him on credit he 
would have been compelled to 
raise the money somewhere to pay 
for them. Since most business 
concerns have at all times on their 
shelves or in their factories some 
goods which they have bought on 
some sort of time arrangement, 
almost every business has nor- 
mally a part of its working capital 
supplied by its creditors. The case 
for the trade acceptance rests 
largely on this fact—that mer- 
chants who sell on open account 
act involuntarily as bankers and 


that this function should be trans-’ 


ferred to the commercial banks 
where it belongs. 

The commercial banks are large 
suppliers of working capital, any- 
way. Business units, both small 
and large, have constant recourse 
to them for loans. The bank can 
lend only for short periods, which 
is why it is a supplier of working 
capital and why the ordinary coin- 
mercial bank is not included in the 
source of supply of fixed capital. 
In addition to the banks, large 
business enterprises are able to 
raise working capital through the 
sale of notes which may be secured 
or may be merely debentures—the 
promises of the company to pay. 
Whatever the character of these 
-notes or debentures, their use en- 
ables a corporation once more to 


(Continued from page 21) 


reach out and tap a source of cap- 
ital supply that is generally be- 
yond the reach of individual or 
partnership. The notes will be 
sold to those who desire that type 
of security. ‘ 

So far we have been considering 
the sources from which a business 
raises money and how closely the 
matters of control of the business, 
risk in the business, and division 
of its income are connected with 
the raising of capital. When we 
have progressed this far we have 
just about prepared for business— 


Organized Business Knowledge 


like the football player who 
stowed away five plates of ice- 
cream and blandly asked, “Sam, 
what is the dessert for to-night?” 

Raising the capital may be the 
easiest step in financing a busi- 
ness. What happens to the busi- 
ness after that will depend in con- 
siderable measure upon how well 
it has estimated its needs, how 
soundly it has built its financial 
structure and what use it makes 
of the capital. These questions 
will be considered in our next 
article. 


Business Never Grows Old When Men Are Greatest Asset 
' (Continued from page 18) 


He is a good deal the same way in 
business. He likes it as many men 
like bridge or golf. 

“The best work,” he says, “is done 
in the spirit of play. Any man who 
goes to business with but one thought, 
asking grimly how much he is going 
to get out of it in dollars and cents, 
will probably get actually less dol- 
lars and little if any of the joy of 
the man who approaches business 
from quite a different angle—from 
the angle of doing something worth 
while, building, creating, serving. 

“Tf a man likes adventure he ought 
to find adventure in his business. It 
is there. All he needs is the wish 
and determination to discover it. If 
he likes sport, or romance, or the 
stimulus of economic achievement, 
or contact with able and alert minds, 
or the training of young men—he 
can find these, too. 

“The profit has to come, of course. 
That is proof of clever playing. But 
the game itself, the sport and zest 
of playing it, ought to be a big part 
of the reward even if there were 
nothing else. If that is absent, the 
money part of the reward is too 
small, no matter if it is millions.” 

Mr. Simpson’s story is an inspiring 
case of a man with nothing but na- 
tive ability, driving through an or- 
ganization from bottom to top with 
relentless persistence. 

He does. not talk a great deal. 
He reaches his decisions quickly, but 
with all the facts before him; then 
he acts without hesitancy. He tears 
through the outer husks of problems 
to the essentials with a decisiveness, 
almost an impatience, that is one 
vivid result of his restless energy. 

He is a diligent student. Appear- 
ances do not interest him particularly. 
Facts do. His office is small and 
plainly furnished, with a table, a roll- 
top desk, and a chair or two. It is 
obviously the place where a plain 
thinker and a hard worker attends 
to business. 


Asked about opportunities to-day, 
Mr. Simpson said: 


“The oportunities are greater than 
ever. New problems are constantly 
arising, old virtues are as badly 
needed, and character and capacity 
are perhaps even more necessary be- 
cause of the growing complexity of 
the business world. It follows, 
therefore, that the young man who 
starts now with the proper equip- 
ment cannot fail to get along. 

“And by proper equipment I mean 
a sound mind in a sound body; the 
willingness to work hard, ‘and the 
capacity to work intelligently ; appli- 
cation continuous rather than by 
spurts; and the faculty of pleasing 
superiors and working amiably with 
associates as the result of evident 
sinceritv and loyalty. 

“Men who have these qualities are 
the main support of any business. 


_The greatest asset Marshall Field and 


Company has is not merchandise and 
buildings, for these can be replaced 
readily, but an organization that has 
been growing for fifty years and yet 
has all the vigor and ambition of 
lusty youth.” 





The architect of all permanent 
achievement is to build on honor. 
Business practice becomes business 
character. 


In the fierce fire of competition, 
our metal is melted down to a but- 
ton, and this button is composed of 
—Character. 

The silent evidence of honest 
Service we often and unthinkingly 
call commercial cleverness, but, 
after all, it is nothing more, nothing 
less, than business built on honor. 


Proof: Any other plan will not 
work very long; and if this be so— 
and it is so—any permanent success 
must have for its foundation and 
everyday Service the unassailable 
asset of Character.—Silent Partner. 
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Work With Us 


We want you to help in the mak- 
ing of this page. Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts,” and we will send you 
“Forbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
bution is printed. If not composed 
by you, state clearly source of quo- 
tation and name of author. Names 
of winners will be printed. 




















There are more opportunities in 
business than ever before. A college 
education is a fine thing if a man can 
forget it. I mean by that if he re- 
gards it as a means to an end and not 
the end itself. Roosevelt was an 
ideal college man. No one ever 


heard him boasting that he was a- 


Harvard graduate. He had the facil- 
ity of forgetting it and meeting the 
man in the street on his own level, 
and I regard’ him as the greatest 
democrat of modern times. A col- 
lege education gives a man a fine 
equipment and background, but I do 
not consider it essential to business 
success. I think success is often 
due to the fact that a man went into 
business while a boy. Business after 
all is about as good a university as 
one can find for one who proposes 
to be a business man.—John McKin- 
lay, new vice-president of Marshall 
Field & Co. ; 
x x x 

Unfaithfulness in the keeping of 
an appointment is an act of clear dis- 
honesty. You may as well borrow 
a person’s money as his time.— 
Horace Mann. 

From John P. Setven, Dammemem, N.Y. 


A successful man is one who has 
tried, not cried; who has worked, not 
dodged; who has shouldered respon- 
sibility, not evaded it; who has gotten 
under the burden, not merely stood 
off, looking on, giving advice and 
philosophizing on the situation. The 
result of a man’s work is not the 
measure of success. To go down 
with the ship in storm and tempest 
is better than to paddle away to 
Paradise in an Orthodox canoe. To 
have worked is to have succeeded— 
we leave the results to time. Life is 
too short to gather the Harvest—we 
can only sow.—Hubbard. 

x * * 

Power is so characteristically calm 
that calmness in itself has the aspect 
of power.—Bulwer Lytton. 


From Leo Freudenthal, Baltimore, Md. 





The Way Up—and Down 
Specially Written for “Forbes” 
By Will Thomas Withrow 


The lad who travels straightest 
Up the line, to higher pay, 

Is the lad who does his darndest 
At the job he holds TO-DAY, 

While he strives with manly courage 
Daily to increase his worth— 

He’s the boy who wins life’s prizes, 
And will some day “own the earth”! 


You won’t find him in the palace 
Where the lobster has its lair; 
Where the jazzy music jingles 
Seek him not; he isn’t there. 
At a night-school you may find him, 
Or—as likely—at the “Y,” 
Seeking knowledge to equip him 
For a sweeter by-and-by. 


He knows what he wants, and knows, 
too, ° 
How to get it; and, my friend, 
What this youngster sets his heart 
on— 
. He’ll possess it in the end, 
For he knows the price life charges 
For the things that are worth while, 
And he walks right up and settles 
With the cashier with a smile. 


He’s an “unlicked cub,” I grant you, 
Crude, but grandly unafraid, 
And he has the raw, green timber 
Out of which “he” men are made, 
And he’s laying a foundation 
For his life that will endure; 
Going after life’s grand prizes 
In the only way that’s sure. 


Twenty years from now you'll see him, 
Ripe, full-fruited, at his best, 

With the stiffest grades behind him, 
Having passed the crucial test; 

Grayed a bit about the. temples 
(Hair perhaps a total loss), 

While the boys he went to school with 
Work for him and call him “Boss.” 


He'll be sitting in his office 

In a great big swivel chair, 
Snapping out his swift decisions 

In a way to curl your hair; 
Guarded from all interruption 

(With his mind on business bent) 


By a ground-glass door marked “PRI- 


VATE— 
Office of the president.” 


L’ENVOI. 


Fellows just as bright as he is, 
And with just as good a chance, 
But who hate to toil and study, 
And prefer to dine and dance, 
Twenty years from now will scuttle 
Through dim alleys, in the dark, 
Headed for their “humble lodgings” 
On the benches in the park. 


We have heard a great deal about 
the need for an elastic system of 
currency, but this is nothing com- 
pared with the need for an elastic 
system of labor. The one thing 
that the real friends of real labor 
should work for is to see that all 
wage earners have employment at 
all times, even though they do not 
have in times of industrial depres- 
sion a full day’s work.—Henry L. 


Doherty. 
‘.8 @ 


The heights by great men reached 
and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upwards in the night. 

—Longfellow. 
From Howard L. Morris, Upland, Pa. 


ee e232 


There is no calling “high” or “low’ 
Except as the workman makes it so. 


—E. B. Bryan. 
From Edwin F. Lantz, Tacoma, Wash. 
* * * 


Back of everything in life that is 
worth while stand Character and 
Courage—courage to carry out your 
plans and purposes when you know 
you are right. These two virtues are 
the composite of loyalty, honor, 
honesty and fairness to others. And 
of these qualities I would place loy- 
alty on a plane of equality with all 
the others. ; 

I would also impress upon you the 
value of hardship. Success which 
comes without hard work and hard 
knocks is only superficial—S.° W. 
Straus. 

From Edmund L. Burke, Newark, N. J. 

co. S* 

Be noble, and the nobleness that 
lies in other men, sleeping but never 
dead, will rise in its majesty to meet 
thine own.—James Russell Lowell. 

From Jay C. Crosby, Hartford, Conn. 





A Text 


SF is better to hear the rebuke 
of the wise, than for a man 

to hear the song of fools. — 

Ecrclesiastics 7:5 
Sent in by J. Wilson, Milwaukee, 
Wis. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams” is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 
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Wide-awake men 
consult 
their home banker 


FEW years ago most peo- 

ple thought of a banker as the 

man they had to go to when 

they wanted to borrow money. 
Other times they kept away. 


Talk to some of your neighbors today 
and you'll find how materially this atti- 
tude has changed. 


The most wide-awake of them—mer- 
chants, professional men, farmers—go 
to their home banker whenever they 
need a fresh and unbiased viewpoint. 


They draw on his general knowledge 
of all kinds of business—and on his 
broader view of national affairs—for 
advice on their own particular problems. 


The next time you feel that you are 


alittle too close to your own business to 


get the right perspective on it—drop 
into the bank for a talk with your home 
banker. 


He will be glad to see you—and to 
help you all he can. 


Not the least of his services is his 


ability to execute your banking bus- 
iness in New York. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 
FIFTH AVE. OFFICE, 475 FIFTH AVB. 


NEW YORK 


CHARTERED IN 1822 


“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 


THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE” 
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They Saved Their Jobs by 
“Saving the Surface” 
(Continued from. page 36) 


pairs and replacements—which’ 
Save the Surface and Ycu Saye 
All.” 

It is asserted by Mr. Trigg an¢ 
others who have been most active 
in guiding the destinies of the Sav 
the Surface movement that what 
has been done in paint and varnish 
can be done in many other indus. 
tries facing substantially the same 
problems of distribution. The ac. 
complishment in conjunction with 
retailers’ is particularly note- 
worthy. If at the outset of the 
movement it had been announced 
that manufacturers would like to 
see the retailer bear some share 
of general merchandising over- 
head costs, it is quite likely that 
progress in that direction would 
have come to an abrupt halt. The 
manufacturers made no such mis- 
take. They waited for the retail- 
er to see what the journeyman is 
now beginning to see—that his in- 
terests and those of the manufac- 
turer are identical. 

In other lines, as in paint, many 
‘manufacturers have recognized for 
some years that the dealer’s lack 
of interest, his habit of shifting 
local merchandising problems to 
the manufacturer, has _ been 
paralleled by an appalling list of 
retail business failures. It has 
been proved that the inertia of the 
retailer is a contributing ‘cause in 
such failures. Therefore, the prob- 
lem of getting him to take a per- 
sonal interest in factors that he 
has ignored heretofore is one that 
interests business men generally 
on the producing and wholesaling 
end. 





Few young men are really deter- 
mined to succeed. Determination is 
the great factor in success. One 
must be willing to work hard, be 
patient, keep a cool, level head and 
.make sacrifices. There is so much 
room at the top that the men already 
there feel lonesome. — John G. 
Shedd. 


x xk ok 


At this time Italy is setting the ex- 
ample to the remainder of Etfrope for 
earnest effort to bring about normal 
conditions and insure peace to the 
world. The overwhelming majority 
of the Italians are united in a deter- 
mination to uphold and follow Mus- 
solini in his purpose to bring about 
political, social, commercial, and 
financial reconstruction of the coun- 
try. Since he has taken over the reins 
of government party strifes have 
been set aside and perfect order pre- 
vails. Efficiency of labor steadily is 
increasing. Industries are picking 
up.—Don Gelosio Caetani, Italian 
Ambassador to the United States. 
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Whatsoever Thy Hand 
Findeth to Do 


By James A. Worsham 


HE false idea that the world 
owes you a living— 

Was born in the brain of an idler— 

Was conceived by a lover of procras- 
tination— 

Was fathered by indolence, laziness, 
and a worthless sire. 

It is repeated when the repeater lacks 
backbone to do things— 

It is argued when the arguer prefers 
pleasure to work— 

It is advanced when the advancer 
wants others to carry the load. 

The world owes you nothing but a 
fair chance— 

A chance to make use of your tal- 
ents— 

A chance to develop your inherent 
ability— 

A chance to learn—to grow—to do* 
your share of its work. 

It places the premiums on those who 
do not shirk its tasks— 

It rewards those who strive to render 
a fitting service— 

It pays in full when an honest effort 
is made. 

But it recognises no debt for which 
you have given nothing in turn— 

It settles no accounts unless some- 
thing has been received from you— 

It pays no bills unless -you have de- 
livered your goods. : 

The world is a poor paymaster un- 
less you are on the daily roll— 
Unless you report something done 

each hour— 

Unless you are active and doing 
something at some of the tasks 
worth while. 

The world owes you nothing unless 
you have increased its wealth— 
Unless you have contributed your 

share to make life’s values higher— 

Unless you have added something in- 
stead of taking away. 

The world owes you nothing except 
room in which to work— 

Suitable tools with which to do your 
work— 

And the pay when the work is done. 

Any other conception will lead you 
astray— 

And rob you of reward in the end. 





Always remember that good busi- 
ness is never done except in a happy 
and contended frame of mind.—An- 
drew Carnegie. 


* * * 


We take our colors, chameleon- 
like, from each other.—Chamfort. 


* * * 


The man who goes through life 
hunting for a soft thing can find 
it right under his hat.—Better 
Business. 
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Successful 
Speculation. 


STRANGE as it may seem your success in the market 
depends more upon when than upon what you buy. 

The great basic law of Action - Reaction govern both 
speculative and investment markets mostly as it governs 
our mechanical and scientific worlds. 


Changes within a concern may 
cause its securities to fluctuate as 
much as 10 points or more. These 
ripples cannot be forecast in any way! 


Artificial market manipulations 
are responsible for minor move- 
ments lasting for a few days or a few 
weeks. These “wanes” are unnatural, 
artificial, and are effective only as 
long as the pressure is kept up. 
They cannot be forecast in any way. 

Changes in the Fundamental con- 
ditions underlying the business 
world, meanwhile, cause the entire 
market to travel its regular trend 
showing an average rise and fall— 
a fluctuation of perhaps 50 points. 
These—the “tides” — travel with al- 
most clock-like regularity. They 
can be forecast with remarkable 
accuracy. 


The Long Swing Method 


The common sense method is evi- 
dent. Instead of gambling on the 
ripples — instead of betting against 
the “insiders” —instead of trying to 
run cross current or counter to 


fundamental conditions, take advan- 
tage of fundamental conditions that 
you can really analyze. 

1. Buy near the bottom when fun- 
damental conditions have forced se- 
curities far below their true worth. 

2. Hold through the rising market 
in spite of minor movements, rumor 
and gossip. 

3. Sell out near the top of the 
broad rise at 30 to 100 points profit. 

4. Hold funds liquid during the 
down swing. 

RESULT—You enjoy perhaps half 
again to twice the usual return with- 
out the risk, worry or loss involved 
in ordinary speculation. 


The Opportunity Now 

Fundamental conditions indicate 
that the top of the present rise has 
not been reached. There is still cer- 
tain opportunities for profit for the 
long-swing speculator. 

If you are a buyer of stocks and 
miss these opportunities you may 
have to wait three to five years for 
others as favorable. 


Send for Booklet—Today 


A request on your letterhead will bring Bulletin and booklet 


M 7 . 
morning’s mail. 


Merely cAsk for Booklet No. D35 


@__& Write Babson’s Statistical Organi- 
zation, Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., 
as follows: Please send me without 

and booklet 


REPORTS 


Babson Statistical Organization 


Largest Organization of Its Character in the World 3 ment — gratis. 


Be or ppd the Babson methods of investment. Tear out the 
MO and hand it to your secretary when you dictate the 


CEEETERSEEEE! MEMO Suseeeeuuses 


For Your Secretary 


charge, Bulletin D35 
explaining the 
Babson meth- 
ods of invest- 
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Diversification 
—a Strong Safeguard 


IVERSIFICATION is 

one of the most desir- 
able of investment safe- 
guards—the one that adds 
stability by the law of aver- 
ages. 


We recommend Bonds, 
Notes and Preferred Stock 
of 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


The operated utilities of this 
company serve 625 cities and 
towns with 2,367,000 population 
in 16 states. 


Write now for our new book- 
let describing how these invest- 
ments may be made on the 
Monthly Investment Plan. 


Ask for circular BJ-161 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


New York 


Boston 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 
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DEPARTMENTS 
OF OUR 
ORGANIZATION 


Serving— 


Investors, Institutions 
and Banks 


SCRIPS AND 
RIGHTS 


As specialists in Sub- 
scription Rights and 
Dividend Scrips we can 
assist the investor when 
buying or selling such 
securities. This depart- 
ment also deals in Un-° 
listed Stocks and Bonds 
and is at all times ready 
to quote markets thereon. 


McCDONNELL & (Co. 
120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


(Continued from page 11) 


The loans and investments of the coun- 
try’s banks expanded more than $2,000,- 
000,000, while deposits rose $2,800,000,000 
during 1922, and it is safe to figure that 
these totals have been materially swollen 
during the first quarter of this year. 

Interest rates have stiffened. 

Nearly every influential bank is becom- 
ing alarmed over the way things are go- 
ing, and while many leading bankers do 
not. care to express their real sentiments 
publicly, they privately are urging ex- 
treme caution. 

The average quotation for stand- 
ard industrial and railroad stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


dropped 3% points in the last three- 


weeks of March, and the opening days 
oi this month brought no signs of genu- 
ine recovery. 

Prices for bonds have also moved 
down several points, to new low levels 
for the year. 

Those in closest touch with day-to- 
day operations in Wall Street confess 
that the stock market activity of late 
has been artificial in unusual degree, 
that such bullish demonstrations as have 
occurred in various stocks have inva- 
riably been the work of speculative pools, 
and that public absorption of stocks 
during recent weeks has been con- 
spicuous by its absence. 


Danger in Low Farm Prices 


Whether this relapse in stocks and in 
bonds amounts to anything more than 
a temporary recession in a broad, sus- 
tained, upward movement, or consti- 
tutes a danger signal, remains, of course, 
to be seen. But nobody charged with 
the responsibility of gauging the busi- 
ness outlook can afford not to give it 
thought. 

It may or may not be significant that 
price declines were more numerous in 
the closing days of March and the open- 
ing days of April than were price ad- 
vances. 

The rather severe relapse in raw cot- 
ton prices may be worth noting. 

Nor should the recent irregularity in 
wheat quotations be overlooked, par- 
ticularly as low prices for farm products 
during 1923 would almost certainly spell 
early termination of thé industrial 
boom. This point, indeed, is of the very 
greatest moment, and developments 
should be scrutinized extremely closely. 
In my opinion, we cannot hope to enjoy 
for any length of time boom business 
and falling agricultural prices. 

Perhaps you have noticed that the 
newspapers are beginning to devote an 
increasing amount of attention to-what 
the next Congress is bent upon doing. 
Some of the intimations already made, 
presumably on authority, are not reas- 
suring. Apparently, radicals will have 
a powerful, not to say controlling voice 
in shaping legislation, and it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that their activities will 
not be conducive to business confidence 


or business prosperity. Forward-looking 
executives must take such considerations 
into their reckoning. 

Under all these circumstances, and 
having in mind the critical conditions in 
Europe, it would appear to be dangerous 
to swell inventories abnormally on the 
assumption that the business boom will 
go on and on, expanding and expand- 
ing. 

That it will continue for some time is 
certain. 


Conservative Policy Best 


But we are unquestionably entering 
upon the “vicious circle” of rising prices, 
rising wages, rising prices, rising wages. 

And there can be only one upshot to 
that process. a 

Prudence, therefore, would seem to 
counsel devoting much attention to 
selling closely up to production and to 
booking as many firm, uncancellable 
orders as possible. 

In other words, leave no stone un- 
turned to take immediate advantage of 
the good times now with us. Use 
plenty of advertising and plenty of 
salesmen to insure full outlet for pro- 
duction. 

But be careful not to be carried away 
by rising prices and thus led into plac- 
ing huge orders for materials for distant 
delivery lest the boom sustain a check 
before these materials can be turned 
into finished products and disposed of 
to ultimate consumers. 

Take pains to insure a plentiful sup- 
ply of ready money and _ irrevocable 
credit. This will permit of taking all 
legitimate advantage of present condi- 
tions so as to do a full volume of business 
and make substantial profits, and will 
likewise be a safeguard against any pos- 
_ unfavorable turn in events by and 
y- 
If financial leaders, industrial leaders, 
mercantile leaders, political leaders and 
labor leaders would all act rationally and 
with a due sense of their individual and 
collective responsibility, it should be and 
would be possible to prevent the busi- 
ness boom from running amuck. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that they will so 
act. 

But it behooves every one filling a 
position of authority and responsibility 
to watch developments very closely and 
to analyze trends with the utmost care, 
fortified by the very best and fullest 
information possible. 





Views of Leaders 


Frank A. Vanderlip, international 
banker, in an address, stated that the 
foreign policy of the country was in the 
hands of amateurs and saw no relief if 
the present policy were continued. “The 
day is past,” he said, “when we can 
stand aloof and declare that we shall 
not mix in foreign affairs. We are in 
them now. We mixed in them during 
the war. We, as a nation, can exert a 
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great moral. influence. We should enter 
the League of Nations. It is more harm- 
ful to. keep out than to go in. Europe 
needs the United States in her councils. 
She needs our moral help, and this can 
best be given through the League of 
Nations.” 

Continued active business is predicted 
in a statement prepared jointly by the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. “Con- 
tinued active business,” says the state- 
ment, “is indicated by the maintenance 
of a high rate of industrial production, 
increases in freight traffic and employ- 
ment, and a large volume of retail and 
wholesale trade. Sales of both whole- 
sale and retail concerns reporting to the 
Federal Reserve banks were well above 
those of a year ago, but the increase was 
relatively mofe pronounced in whole- 
sale trade. .Mail order and chain store 
business was almost as large in Febru- 
ary as in January despite the shorter 
month, and sales of 5 and 10 cent stores 
were actually larger than in January. 
Prices of metals, building materials and 
clothing increased, while prices of fuels 
and farm products declined. Building 
materials and metals during the last year 
have advanced more than any other 
groups of commodities and are now 
about 25 per cent. higher than in March, 
1922.” 


Warns Against Inflation 


A warning to business men that the 
newly restored confidence in economic 
conditions in the United States must not 
become over-confidence which might 
lead to credit and price inflation owing 
to industrial competition for labor and 
raw materials, was given by George E. 
Roberts, vice-president of the National 
City Bank of New York. “A moderate 
degree of credit expansion has taken 
place in the past year,” declares Mr. 
Roberts, “and with the large gold re- 
serves held by the banking system and 
the degree of confidence now being 
manifested in business circles, there is 
reason for apprehension that the country 
may be on the verge of a period of 
credit and price inflation.” 

Walker D. Hines, former Director 
General of Railroads, discussing the rail- 
road situation, defended the high rates 
now in effect. “The railroads,” he de- 
clared, “have emerged from an exceed- 
ingly trying period with rates very high 
and unsatisfactory to the public, and yet 
with the railroads earning less than a 
fair return, and with a recent record of 
unsatisfactory service, due largely to the 
extraordinary difficulties incident to the 
dislocation of the coal industry by the 
coal strikes and of railroad operation by 
the shop strike. We must, however, 
face the facts, and realize that the rates 
are high because the costs are high, and, 
unless some way can be found to cut 
down the costs, there is no way to es- 
cape high rates without seriously im- 
pairing railroad service unless the Gov- 
ernment exercises the power of taxation 
in making up any deficit yielded by the 
rates. Of course, if the Government 
makes up this deficit, the public does 
not thereby escape the cost, but simply 
pays it through another form and a 
form, perhaps, even more burdensome 
upon general prosperity, and that is 
through some form of taxation.” Mr. 
Hines predicted that the present year 
would be the first approximately normal 
railroad year since the war began. 





WHEN THE ALARM RINGS 


At “A” in November 1919 the Brookmire alarm rang, warning clients to 
sell industrial stocks—industrial stocks fell 41%. 


At “B” in December 1920 the Brookmire alarm rang, advising clients to 
buy industrial a for the long pull—industrial stocks have advanced 
43%. 


The time is not far distant when the alarm will ring again at, or about the 
top of the market. 


For 12 years the Brookmire alarm has been ringing for investors—ring- 
ing when to buy and ringing when to sell. 


The fundamental factors which ring the Brookmire alarm are described 
in pamphlet S-2 “When the Alarm Rings,” which includes sample bulletins. 
ips for it—free. 


Eas ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 


25 West 45th Street New York FR 
"The Original System of forecasting from Economic Cycles” 





ung Travelers’ Letters of Credit issued 
by this company are well and favor- 
ably known the world over. 


With a Letter of Credit from us, you are 
given at the same time a list of our corre- 
spondent banks in every quarter of the 
globe. And wherever your trip may take 
you, any of these banks will be glad to 
serve you in every way possible. 


Travelers’ Checks, which are issued in de- 
nominations of $10, $20, $50, and $100, 
offer all the advantages of actual currency 
and also the safeguard against your being 
out of pocket if they are lost. 


The New York Trust Company: 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $27,500,000 
100 Broadway 57th St. & Fifth Ave. 
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Odd Lots 
100 Share Lots 
Bought for Cash 


or Carried on 
Conservative Margin 
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John Muir & (0. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Members < New York Cotton Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


61 Broadway PF 26 Court St. 
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Investment 
Information 


is especially advisable 


of small pur- 
diversifying 


For your convenience, we 
have a department special- 
izing in Odd Lots of any 
listed securities. 


Our competent information 
service is freely at your dis- 
whether 


your pur- 
rge or small. 


Helpful booklet on Odd Lot in- 


free on request. 


Ask for J 


& (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
. 52 Broadway Bowling Green 


6500 


Six convenient offices in the 
metropolitan district. 
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After Active Churning, Stocks React—State of 
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Outlook 


Indigestion in Investment Markets 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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T ROUBLE;; that is, real trouble that 
causes upsets and gets business 
into a jam, always comes from an unex- 
pected source. In 1920, it was the re- 
serve ratio of the Federal Reserve banks 
that set the danger signal, and it was 
the frantic buyer’s practice of ordering 
from a half-dozen manufacturers in the 
hope of getting delivery from one that 
got things into a jam; that was the “un- 
expected source” and it was the very 
basis of the third act of the boom. 

The point is that there are those who 
think that the reserve ratio may hence- 
forth be relied upon to give the danger 
signal, because it hoisted the red flag 
in 1920. And some are so set in the 
belief that warning of the approach of 
trouble is not to be thought of from 
any other direction that they remind 
one of what befell a well-known single- 
taxer many years ago. 

Single-taxers are nothing if not set 
in their opinions. But it was not the 
single-tax theory that was the undoing 
of this particular disciple of Henry 
George—rather it was his habit of pos- 
itiveness. One dark night, perhaps you 
will remember, he was forced to walk 
home along a stretch of double-track 
railroad. He took the track at his left, 
knowing full well that trains, like high- 
way traffic, always keep to the right, 
and confident that the headlight of an 
oncoming engine would give him timely 
warning of danger. He trudged along 
unperturbed by the toot of a whistle 
somewhere behind him; he knew that 
any train coming from the rear would 
certainly travel the right-hand track. 
A few seconds later a whistle shrieked 
right behind him, and though the earth 
trembled he was sure he was safe— 
until something hit him. He lived long 
enough to tell why he hadn’t looked be- 
hind. 

There is something in the banking 
situation today that should have been 
a warning to the financial markets, but 
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it is on the left-hand track; it doesn’t 
show in the reserve ratio of the central 
banks, because it concerns the member 
banks. As the demand for mercantile 
credits expands it is becoming more no- 
ticeable. It is this: the member banks 
have been investing very freely in bonds. 
Many banks with funds temporarily 
idle have bought some and then some 
more, putting them into “secondary re- 
serves.” In the past year or two “in- 
vestments” of member banks have in- 
creased more rapidly than their redis- 
counts have decreased. 

That, perhaps, explains better than 
anything else why rediscount rates were 
raised at a time when there was little 
tendency to rediscount. It was the best 
way to start a reduction in unwieldy 
investment holdings. Making the re- 
discount privilege more costly at a time 
when member banks’ clientele were 
seeking larger credit lines was a very 
strong hint to the banks that it would 
be better to liquidate investments than 
to pay 4% per cent.—and perhaps 
more—at the main credit reservoirs. 

If you will look at the chart of aver- 
age bond prices, on another page, you 
will see that there has been no resil- 
iency in the bond market since it 
slumped along with the stock market 
last fall. And there is yet to be writ- 
ten the sequel to the veritable flood 
of state, county, municipal, township, 
cross-roads and parochial tax-exempt 
bond issues. “Tax-exempt” has been 
the magic selling argument that has 
opened all purses. The small investor, 
investigation shows—though there is 
no more utility in the phrase for him 
than an Esquimau could find in “re- 
frigeration”—has been an eager buyer 
of “tax-exempts.” Every community 
with a lamppost to hang a mortgage 
on, if it has lacked the initiative to 
raise millions for public works, has been 
approached by bond vendors with flat- 
tering offers of credit. Those who 
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pause to consider, view with uneasiness 
he absorption of millions of capital 
nto fixed and unproductive invest- 
ents. The reserve ratio gives no warn- 
ng signal of this state of financial af- 
airs. This, too, is on the left-hand 
rack. 

But there are some danger signs 
that are approaching in full view down 
the track ahead. For instance, appoint- 
ment of receiver for one of the largest 
manufacturers of broad silk in the 
ountry; receiver for large Middle West 
discount company; small bank failures 
in the South; check to buying caused by 
rising prices for cotton textiles and 
worsted goods; check to building caused 
by high costs and growing tendency to 
follow lead of Government in postpon- 
ing building operations; growing agi- 
tation for lower freight rates to help 
the farmer, who has been getting what 
he wants. 

But, more obvious than these signs 
has been the action of the stock mar- 
ket itself, which first halted its forward 
fmovement during a period of active 

churning, and then became definitely 
mM reactionary. The market should be 

very closely watched during the next 
few weeks by those who want to deter- 
mine for their own guidance whether 
the main movement has culminated. 

















Facts and Figures Reveal 
Pacific Coast’s Growth 


BSENCE of authentic and de- 
tailed information in regard to 
the Pacific Coast and its activities 
is largely responsible for the lack of 
investment interest in corporations en- 
gaged in the very succesful business of 
that region. The daily newspapers are 
not solely at fault; the agencies that 
gather statistical information also bear 
part of the responsibility. For in- 
stance the regular periodic reports of 
construction activities are based on con- 
tracts awarded in thirty-six states, no 
state west of Nebraska being included. 
The tables showing the weekly and 
monthly oil production usually appear 
with the footnote, “California omitted.” 
The vast development of hydro-elec- 
tric power by the Pacific Coast states 
is not generally realized. There is now 
under construction, betwen a generat- 
ing plant at Pit River in northern Cal- 
fornia and a sub-station in the lower 
Sacramento Valley, a 202-mile trans- 
mission line which will establish a new 
world’s record for voltage employed. 
The line consists of six cables carry- 
ing two complete circuits, of which one 
is now in operation. The cost of the 
line, which is a part of the Pacific Gas 
& Electric system, will exceed $6,500,- 
000. The 10,000,000 pounds of copper 
being used is the largest single order 
ever placed. The completed line will 
have a capacity of 235,000 horsepower. 
On the lines of our central station in 
California, there are more than 3,000 
wells being pumped with electric motors. 
In January, what is said to be the 
largest and longest submarine power 
cable in use, was laid across San Fran- 
cisco Bay to deliver additional hydro- 
electric power to San Francisco. 
The U. S. Geological Survey esti- 
mates that the minimum potential water 


(Continued on page 47) 





A community’s promise to pay 


O strong is the secur- 

ity of good Munici- 
pal and State Bonds that 
State laws approve them 
as suitable investments 
for Savings Banks. 

Such bonds promise to 
pay you their face value 
after a definite term of 
years, and yield interest 
free from Federal income 
tax. 

The National City 
Company has learned 


BONDS 





through years of analyti- 
cal study the factors 
which make certain Gov- 
ernment, State, Munici- 
pal, Railway, Public 
Utility and Industrial 
Bonds more desirable 
than others. 

The results ofthe 
Company’s latest studies 
will be found in a list of 
recommended Bonds —a 
copy of which will be 
mailed on request. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
SHORT TERM NOTES 


ACCEPTANCES 











TOMORROW'S MARKET 


Our daily letter forecasts 

the movements of securi- 

ties on the New York Stock 

Exchange. 
We give the short moves, as well 
as the major swings. You ore 
never “Hung Up” with stocks. 

Trial Subecription for One Meath 

Costs $15.00 
Somple letter om request 

Wall Street Advisory Service 


6 Church Street New York 

















Fractional Lots 


Your Inquiries Invited 





Send for Copy of our 
‘Trading Suggestions’’ 
Please mention F-421 
WILSON & CHARDON 
Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N.Y. 


‘62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 














WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 


WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 
OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK 2 = 
OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS- - -  - - ~- 


$4.08 
$10.00 
























Yield 7% to 7.10% 
for 3, 4, 5, 6 or 
15 Years 


Two Attractive Investment 
issues and five maturities 
to choose from— 






A First Mortgage Convertible Gold 
Bond: Constitutes an investment 
of high security; the obligation 
of an important company whose 
earnings for the last 5 years have 
averaged 5.40 times interest re- 
quirements of this issue. 


A Serial Convertible Gold Note: 
The direct obligation of a com- 
pany whose net assets equal 629% 
of these notes and whose net prof- 
its, last 4 years, have averaged 
nearly 5 times their interest re- 
quirements. 




















Full description of both issues on 
request for 
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Cities ServiceCo. 


Looking Forward 


Recent advances in the 
price of petroleum pro- 
ducts have come at a time 
when the Oil Division of 
Cities Service Co. enjoys 
a larger volume of sales 
than ever before. 


In the Public Utility Divi- 
sion of Cities Service Co., 
electrical energy sold dur- 
ing the past year shows a 
30% increase over the pre- 
ceding year. 


Net earnings of Cities 
Service Co. for the year 
ended Feb. 28, 1923, 
amounted to $14,727,079, an 
18% increase over the year 
ended Feb. 28, 1922. 


An income of $50 a month 
may now be obtained by in- 
vesting about $7,000 in Cities 
Service Preferred Stock. 


Send for Circular P-16 
Securities Department 
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Farmers Buying Again? 

paces of farm products—except 

cotton—have been notable laggards 
in the advance of recent months. But 
there are in the day-to-day news items in- 
dications that the farmer is coming back to 
market again to buy, and that he is buying 
more freely. Those who have been ponder- 
ing the situation have had to come to the 
conclusion that the revivification of the 
farmer’s buying power has been due quite 
as much—yes, even more— to his infec- 
tion with the pervading spirit of opti- 
mism that the business boom has en- 
gendered, as to any real improvement 
in his financial condition. 


Harvester Outlook Better 


Although President Legge, of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company qualified his 
statement somewhat, he expressed some 
optimism over the 1923 outlook in his state- 
ment to stockholders which was incor- 
porated in the annual report for 1922. He 
said: “The volume of business now writ- 


ten for 1923 justifies the hope of improve-' 


ment for this year. The most difficult 


problem confronting this industry to-day 


is the tendency of the so-called second- 
ary inflation to raise the cost of labor 
and material to a point where the 


farmer cannot afford to’ buy the 
product.” Now come reports from 
the West that implement makers 


are operating at 80 per cent. of capacity 
and that all indications point to the best 
season for agricultural implements for 
several years. Since farmers have not 
bought heavily in several years, they are 
said to be in a position where replacements 
are necessary. 


Mail Orders Gain 


Another indication of the loosening of 
the farm purse strings is to be found in the 
reports of mail order sales for the first 
three months of this year. The combined 
sales of Sears, Roebuck & Co. and Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. for March were $32,- 
730,411, against $39,374,092 in March, 
1920, when prices were about at the 
peak. Combined sales for the first quar- 
ter this year were $86,315,795, against 
$117,230,360 in the first quarter of 
1920. The average of commodity 
prices is now about 33 per cent. 
below that which prevailed early in 
1920. The improvements over the early 
months of 1922 is, of course, very sub- 
stantial. Sears, Roebuck sales last month 
were $19,755,338, an increase of 25.03 per 
cent. over March, 1922, while its sales for 
the three months totaled $55,800,179, show- 
ing a gain of 31.6 per cent. over the first 
quarter of 1922. 


Rubbers Have Made Turn 


That the rubber industry has definitely 
turned the corner is revealed by the state- 
ments of two such representative concerns 
as U. S. Rubber and B. F. Goodrich. U. 
S. Rubber’s net profits were $12,662,110, 
against only $492,811 in 1921. Last year 
the balance for the common was $2.65. 
Goodrich’s profits for 1922 were $7,018,- 


546, against a loss of $76,670 in 1921. Thy 
balance for Goodrich common last yeg 
was 73 cents. 


American Sugar’s Profit 


The rubbers, sugars, leather and fer. 
tilizers are practically the only groups o 
stocks that are now selling far below thei 
high levels of 1919. All but the last men. 
tioned group have given signs of tr. 
cuperating earning power. The America 
Sugar statement for 1922 may be taken a 
representative of what has happened in th 
sugar industry. It showed a quite remark. 
able recovery; in 1922 it covered the inter. 
est charge on its $30,000,000 bonds, earne/ 
the 7 per cent. dividend on its $45,000,00) 
preferred, and carried $5,404,787 to surplu 
—or the equivalent of $12 a share on th 
$45,000,000. common stock. And in 192| 
there was a deficit of $586,391 before th 
payment of dividends, and a deficit of $5. 
311,368 after dividend payments. But dur. 
ing 1922 the company deducted $5,358,145 
from profit and loss account because of 
1920 contract losses, the effect of this 
write-off being to reduce the gain in the 
surplus item to merely nominal figures— 
$7,201,132, it stood at the end of 1922, a; 
against $7,154,490 at the end of 1921, 
Said President Babst: “If customers had 
met their obligations to your company in 
the same manner that your company met 
its obligations undertaken directly in the 
interest of its customers, the earnings of 


1922 would be ample for the payment of 


dividends.” 


Montana Power 


Montana Power was slower than the 
majority of electric power concerns in 
recovering its normal earning capacity. 
Since it serves a copper mining district its 
income was dependent upon operations at 
the mines. Now that the mines are run- 
ning full blast, Montana Power may be 
looked upon as a public utility stock which 
is out of line with its group. Said Presi- 
dent Ryan in the annual report: “Increas- 
ing activities in the mining and smelting 
industry and the upward trend of the busi- 
ness generally should benefit our company 
and be reflected in its earnings for 1923.” 
There was some reflection of this im- 
provement before the end of 1922, for net 
earnings were $4,525,373 in that year, 
against $3,612,216 in 1921, and surplus 


MclIntyre-Porcupine 


MclIntyre-Porcupine, to which attention 
was called here several months ago, has 
so far proved disappointing marketwise. 
But it is understood that new interests have 
recently come into the company and they 
are expected to push development of the 
property. A new shaft has been opened 
up, new milling machinery has been in- 
stalled, and operations will soon proceed at 
capacity, it is said. Incidentally the char- 
acter of the new interests is such as to in- 
spire greater confidence in the future 
market action of the stock. The stock is, 
of course, a pure speculation, but ap- 
parently attractive—as such things go. 
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CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Deelers im Stamdard Of Securities 


23 Broad Street New York 


Phones: Bread 4860-1-2-3-4 























MAIL 


INVESTMENT 


SERVICE 


Our Mail Investment Depart- 
ment keeps in touch with each 
one of our out-of-town cus- 
tomers and helps him select in- 
vestments most suitable and 
desirable to one in his circum- 
stances. 

Many investors maintain a per- 
sonal correspondence with our 
statisticians and in that way 
keep in close contact with 
changing market conditions. 

If you live out-of-town there is 
no reason why you cannot sat- 
isfactorily invest your funds 
with the helpful co-operation of 
our Mail Service Department. 


We shall be glad to send 
a copy of our Booklet 


“Investing by Mail” 


to those interested, on request 


GRAHAM, RITCHIE & CO. 


Formerly Grakam & Miller 


Members New Yerk Steek Enchange 


| 66 Broadway New York 
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Facts and Figures Reveal 
Pacific Coast’s Growth 
(Continued from page 45) 
powers of the world are 439,000,000 
horsepower, of which 23,695,000 horse- 
power, or less than 6 per cent. has been 
developed. On December 1, 1922, there 
were 300 active applications on file with 
the Federal Power Commission for per- 
mits to develop an estimated capacity 
of 27,804,394 horsepower. Segregating 
the applications by states, the relative 
positions of the Pacific Coast States are 

as follows: 


Horsepower 
Arama). i:ii45 Sater x 6,132,670 
Can ss «g6s0565% 3,022,330 
New VERE ..s.<686 2,494,925 
tee 28s. SOE eas 1,581,865 
Washington ......... 1,166,690 
Oregon ....... Weett. 751,170 


A list of water-power projects under 
actual construction, or already con- 
structed by virtue of the Federal Power 
act, shows even more favorable posi- 
tion for Pacific Coast territory. Califor- 
nia ranks first, New York second, 
Washington third and Oregon fourth. 

With a daily production of 630,000 
barrels, California outstrips all other 
states, and produces more than one- 
third of the entire output of oil in the 
United States. A year ago California 
ranked second among the oil producing 
states, with an average daily production 
of 310,000 barrels. 


A Shipload of Apples 


The increased oil production is not 
the only sign of prosperity. In Decem- 
ber last, the steamer “Naventa,” of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
passed through the Panama Canal, with 
125,000 boxes of apples from Portland, 
Oregon, to British ports. This was re- 
ported as the largest single consign- 
ment of'apples ever made. The vessel 
carried a total of 3,732 tons of fresh 
fruits and 640 tons of canned fruits. 
During October, 119,535 tons of wheat, 
65,544 tons of barley ani 92,064 tons of 
oil passed through the Panama Canal, 
bound from Pacific Coast ports. 

That the wonderful opportunities of 
the Pacific Coast states are not entirely 
disregarded, is shown by the rapid 
erowth in population of the cities. There 
is a constant migration from other parts 
of the United States. It is estimated 
that the population of Los Angeles 
alone increased more than 100,000 last 
year, bringing approximately $100,000,- 
000 of new capital to the community. 
New building perrhits in that city aver- 
aged $10,000,000 monthly, being ex- 
ceeded only by Chicago and New York. 

Washington is the largest producer 
of lumber of any state in the Union. 
Last year it cut and marketed over 
4,000,000,000 feet of lumber, more than 
one-eighth of all the lumber produced 
in the United States. As in nearly all 
cities of the Pacific Coast states, build- 
ing permits in Seattle last year broke 
all previous records since the city was 
founded. Throughout the immense 
timber tracts of the state, electricity is 
used for power to replace manual labor 
in a variety of ways that is astounding 
to one accustomed to manufacturing 
methods where electric power is scarce 
and costly—Hubert McDonnell, of Mc- 
Donnell & Co. 








A Bear 
Market Ahead? 


Last Fall, and again in March, the bull 
market which began August, 1921, met 
heavy distribution. 


The average market movement showed 
that it failed to reach new high levels, a 
month ago, in spite of the extreme 
optimism. 


Since then we have had a decided re- 
action, with irregularity. 


WHAT DOES 
THIS MEAN? 


Does it indicate an absolute change 
and a Bear Market immediately ahead? 
Or, can we look for materially higher 
levels this Summer and Fall, following 
recent unsettlement? 


Our Speculative Bulletin—recently off 
the press—discusses this situation from 
all angles, both funddmental and tech- 
nical, and makes specific recommenda- 
tions. A few copies are available FREE. 


This Bulletin is a portion »f our Com- 
plete, Educational, Investment and Spec- 
ulative Service—the only Service of its 
kind in financial world. 


Simply ask for Bulletin FA-14 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 














A Record of 
Investments 


can be kept in a most con- 
venient way by the use of 
our specially prepared 
loose-leaf folder. These 
folders contain detachable 
sheets, properly marked 
and spaced for keeping 
complete information re- 
garding all income-pro- 
ducing property (bonds, 
stocks, mortgages and 
real estate) —time pur- 
chased, price paid, income 
therefrom, etc. There are 
also sheets for keeping 
records pertaining to all 
forms of insurance. 


A complimentary folder will be 
sent to any investor on request 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 


105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Clevelang Philadelphia Boston Albany 
Buffalo Detroit St. Louis Pittsburgh 
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Service 
In All Markets 


STOCKS 
BONDS 


COTTON 
GRAIN 


The current issue of our 
f] Market Letter comments 
| on the Securities, Grain 
and Cotton markets, and 
includes analyses and 
timely comments on: 


ISLAND CREEK COAL 


AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE 


Send for Circular FM-414 





Opportunities for Investor 


How Investors May Take Advantage of Publi 
Utility Customer-Ownership Plans 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


INCE the customer-ownership plan 

was put into operation § scarcely 
more than ten years ago owners of pub- 
lic utility stocks have increased from a 
mere handful to over two millions. Dis- 
tribution of public utility preferred and 
common stocks has been greatly aided 
by the privilege of paying for these se- 
curities in weekly or monthly instal- 
ments. 

Much has been written concerning the 
benefits of a wide distribution of utility 
securities, but emphasis has been laid 
on the company’s viewpoint. It is quite 
true that in bringing pressure to bear 
upon regulatory commissions, in the 
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gentry have not been slow to appreciatj 
what the surplus earnings of the wag 
earner amount to in the aggregate ap 
every year in the neighborhood of $5, 
000,000 is gleaned. 

The success of the first public utility 
company in selling its securities direy 
to the public has led a great number of 
other companies to do likewise. Th 
idea was primarily to- distribute the s¢. 
curities among the customers, thus rais. 
ing capital without underwriting charge, 
building up a favorable public opiniop 
in the localty in which the company 
operates, and at the same time employ. 
ing local capital and giving the small 
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our list of reliable, marketable 
bonds—quoted on New York 
Stock Exchange or of equal 
quality. 


Your income starts from the 
day you make your first pay- 
ment—that’s the way to 


“Invest While You Save” 


Send today for list and 
booklet explaining 
this attractive plan. 


Herkins & Company 
Bonds for Investment 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The public utility comipanies have filled 
a gap in the building of national wealth 
which a great majority of investment 
bankers have refused to do. Although 
there has been a considerable change in 
sentiment towards helping the small in- 
vestor, even to-day there are few first- 
class investment houses, banks or Stock 
Exchange houses that will offer a con- 
structive investment program to a wage- 
earner or accept his monthly savings to 
be applied against the acquisition of in- 
vestments. Life insurance and savings 
bank channels are open, it is true, but 
the return is usually small, and for other 
reasons the incentive is not strong. As 
a result, the whole field of surplus earn- 
ings of the individual of moderate in- 
come has been left open to the shyster 
broker and fly-by-night promoter. These 


Company operates an electric power 
business in the Akron district, and a city 
and suburban traction system connect- 
ing Cleveland to Akron, Canton, Mas 
silon and other Ohio cities. The com 
pany’s traction system is one of the few 
that has shown a consistent growth im 
the number of revenue passengers car- 
ried over the last several years. The 
growth of the rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry in Akron has resulted in an in- 
crease of over 1,700 per cent. in electric 
light and power sales within the last ten 
years. The preferred dividend require- 
ment was earned 28 times over in 1822. 
The stock is exempt from the Ohio 
State property tax, which is a consider- 
able item to residents. The address of 
the company is Terminal Building, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 
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ATTRACTIVE PARTIAL-PAYMENT OFFERINGS OF PUBLIC UTILITY a 

PREFERRED SOCKS oie 

Carden, Green % Co. Cost per Initial Monthly PA ope 

Dividend Share Payment Payment Yield line 

epee Northern Ohio Tr. & Lt......... $1.75 tr. $95 $10 °*$10 7.37% ™ ap 

New York Stock Exchange Pecitc Gee &@ Miec.............. 1.50 qtr. 90 7.50 5 667 ass 

Now York Cotton Exchange Portland Ry., Lt. & Pr.......... 1.75 qtr. 98 10 10 7.14 ne 

“oo et one Ohio Power Co.............0.004 150,.qtr. 91 5 5 6.59 “ 

Pennsylvania Pr. & Lt......... 1.75 qtr. 98 5 5 7.14 ani 

43 Exchange Place Kansas Gas & Elect............ 1.75 qtr. . : i aH ms 

NEW Sf 2. a he rere 1.75 qtr. ‘ A 

— Yadkin River Power............ 1.75 qtr. 100 5 5 7.00 m 

Telephone—Hanover 0280 Consumers Power Co........... 55 mon. 100 10 10 6.60 we 
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me 

matter of securing a fair rate to be investor a stable investment in an en- tir 

il a | charged for service rendered, stockhald- terprise with which he was familiar. ele 

, ers have stabilized their investments and However, it is not necessary for an th 

enabled their companies to expand investor to be a resident of the com- m: 

“ soundly. The last three or four years munity served by the public utility in m 

Web Fingers alone have seen a very marked change which he purchases stock. A group of 73 

pA ; in.the investment rating of public utility companies is given here which will sell pe 

Does your money “just slip preferred stocks, and the improvement their preferred stocks to any investor 0 
through” your fingers? can be attributed, in a large measure, who meets the terms. All of the pre- 
Hold on to some of it—you to the growth in distribution of the se- ferred stocks suggested are of a sound 
will need it later when respon- curities and the consequent change in investment grade and show a satisfac- 
‘sibilities pile up on you. popular opinion. The companies in ar- tory og = stocks are sepa: 

= ‘ ranging terms permitting a wide dis- directly from the company, so that there st 

porch ap sen pee eget <u — of their a Pyne helped is no —_ of —" on the part of an S 

: themselves immeasurably and the invest- intermediary. e terms are given in I 

it work for you. ors in turn have obtained a steadily im- the accompanying table. r 

Buy 2 good, interest-paying proving investment. -The number of companies offering 1; 

bond on the Herkins Partial Aside from the foregoing features their preferred stocks on partial pay- 7 
Payment Plan, and soon that which are mainly matters of corporate ment terms is large, and the list of sug- 
bond will help you to buy an- financial policy, the offering of sound gestions will be continued in an early 

other and another. securities on a partial-payment basis has_ issue of “Forbes.” 

Make your own choice from been of broad economic significance. The Northern Ohio Traction & Light 
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The Kansas Gas & Electric Company 
furnishes electric power to thirty-six 
communities centering about Wichita 
and Pittsburg, Kansas. The company 
has been a very successful earner and 
has paid dividends regularly since its 
inception in 1910. In 1922 the preferred 
stock dividend requirement was earned 
about 5.5 times over. The address of 
the company is Wichita, Kansas. 


The Pennsylvania Light & Power 
Compauy preferred is free from the 
Pennsylvania four mill tax, and it has 
equal voting rights with the common. 
The company supplies more than 114,500 
customers either with electric light and 
power or gas in the district centering 
about Allentown and Bethlehem and ex- 
tending to Wilkes-Barre. The address 
of the company is Eighth and Hamil- 
ton Streets, Allentown, Pa. The pre- 
ferred dividend was earned 5.4 times 
over in 1922. 


Portland Railway Light & Power 


The Portland Railway, Light & Power 
Company supplies electric light and 
power in Portland and about forty other 
communities in western Oregon and also 
operates city and interurban railway 
lines in Portland and adjacent territory. 
About 86 per cent. of the total electrical 
output is generated from water power, 
the company having the advantage of 
experiencing no increase in fuel costs 
nor being handicapped by a coal short- 
age. Electric customers have increased 
from 38,103 at the close of 1916, to 63,534 
at the close of 1922. Net earnings have 
shown a consistent increase over the last 
several years and the dividend require- 
ments in 1922, was earned about eleven 
times over. At present a large hydro- 
electric project is under construction on 
the Clackamas River which will ulti- 
mately develop about 105,000 h.p. and 
increase present power facilities over 
75 per cent. The address of the com- 
pany is Electric Building, Portland, 
Oregon. ; 


Utah Power & Light Co. 


The Utah Power & Light Company 
serves a large territory centering about 
Salt Lake City and in southeastern 
Idaho, and through the Western Colo- 
rado Power Company, a subsidiary, a 
large section of southwestern Colorado. 
The company does a large commercial 
business with a number of the leading 
mining concerns in Utah. Water power 
is used in generating most of the elec- 
tricity, the more important plants be- 
iing located on Bear River. The recov- 
ery in the copper industry gives the 
company a very promising outlook. In 
1922, before conditions in this district 
were back to normal, the preferred divi- 
dend requirement was earned about 2.3 
times. Balance available for the pre- 


ferred stock gained 12 per cent. in 1922 


over 1921. The address of the company 
is Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The Yadkin River Power Company 
along with its subsidiary, the Pa!met- 
to Power & Light Company, operates 
in North and South Carolina and has 
experienced a very rapid growth in 
business within the last few years. The 
number of customers has grown from 


(Continued on page 63) 














Guaranties of Security 























ELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ine 


195 Broadway NEW YORK 


HE research establishment of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is one of the most exten- 
sive in the world. Its work results 
in economies, increased efficiency 
and new developments. 


The stock of the company is that of a 
nation-wide system, highly diversi- 
fied, dependent on no one company 
or section of the nation. It is the 
outgrowth of a service which is in- 
dispensable, and for which there is 
no substitute, and of .a business 
which is relatively independent of 
prosperity or depression. 


These things are guaranties of security 
and safety. 


A.T. & T. pays 9% dividends on over $700,- 
000,000 of stock outstanding. Today the stock 
can be bought in the open market to yield 
approximately 7%. Full information sent 
on request. 

/ 


D.EF Houston, President 























Erie Preferred 
M-K-T 
Missouri Pacific 
New Haven 

Pere Marquette 
Rock Island 


St. Louis So’west 


St. Paul 


Southern Railway controlling their earning power. 


Wabash “A” 


A copy will be supplied free, on request for F-31. 


NEWBURGER, HENDERSON & LOEB 


Members of New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 
100 Broadway, New York Telephone Rector 7060 
202 Fifth Avenue at 25th Street 511 Fifth Avénue at 43rd Street 22 West 33rd Street 


The position of each of these issues is 
discussed in a current circular entitled 


“A Comparison of Ten 
Low Priced Rails” 


which analyzes the important factors 


PHILADELPHIA: 1512 Walnut Street 
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The Decline 


Bond Prices 


of the past few 
weeks has created 
a number of op- 
portunities to pur- 
chase sound bonds 
at substantially 
higher yields. 


Send for our latest suggestions. 


W™ Carnesic Ewen 


Investment Securities 
2 WALL ST. NEW YORE 
Telephone Rector 32734 
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Steady Wages 


When you pick out a job for 
your money, choose one that 
offers not only a good in- 
come but also a steady in- 
come—year after year. 


That means investing your 
money in a business that is 
prosperous all the time—no 
matter how general condi- 
tions change. 


Well managed electric light 
and power companies in 
growing communities meet 
this standard—and more. 
That is why their securities 
are so popular with the in- 
vestor of moderate means. 


For many years we have 
specialized in this attractive 
type of investment. Send 
for interesting data and our 
list of current offerings in 


“BOND TOPICS” 


Copy free on request—ask for C-200 


AlBickmored[h 


‘Ill BROADWAY, NY. 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


No Immediate Prospect of Higher Prices — 
Speculative Bonds an Exception 
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HE list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below 
are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi-investment 


issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with comparisons of 
prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recommendations. The in- 
vestor is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond houses he intends 
to do business with before making definite selections. 


LCD Liberty 3%4s* 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s*....Nov. 15, 1942 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%4s*....Sept. 15, 1928 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s 
LCD Treasury 4%s* 


CD City of Bergen 8s 
D 


M New York City 4%s* 

D Louisville Joint Stock L’nd Bank 5s* 
M Norfolk, Va., 4s 

M Dominion of Canada 5s 


D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s* 
M Atlantic Coast Line 1st 4s* 

M Chicago & Northwestern Gen. 3%4s* 

M N. Y. Central L. S. Ist 3% 

M Pennsylvania Gen. 5s* 

D Southern Pacific 4s* 


D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%4s 

D Chesapeake & Ohio 5s 

M Colorado & Southern Ist 4s 

D Delaware & Hudson Conv. 5s 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 6s 
CD Virginian Railway Ist 5s 


M American Tel. Col. 4s 

M Cincinnati Gas & Electric 5%4s 
CD Commonwealth Power 6s 
CD Montana Power Ist Ref. 5s 

D Northern States Power 1st & Ref. 5s 
CD Philadelphia Co. Ref. 6s 


CD Amer. Smelt. & Ref. Ist 5s 


CD 
D 
CD 


Government Bonds 
7—1920-21-22— 
High Low 
101.90 86.00 
° 99.10 81.10 
99.18 85.00 
100.24 94.70 


High 
101.30 
99:30 
99.60 
Oct. 15, 1938 99.06 
Oct. 15, 1952 100.04 


Foreign and Municipal Bonds 


June 15, 1947 


Maturity 
1945 
1937 
1957 
1952 
1931 
1931 


U. K. of G. B. I’n 5%s 


Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 


Maturity 
1995 
1952 
1987 
1998 
1968 
1955 
1947 

Second Grade 


Maturity 
1933 
1946 
1929 
1935 
1928 
1962 


Public Utility Bonds 


Maturity 
1929 
1961 
1947 
1943 
194] 
1944 

Industrial Bonds 


Maturity 
1947 


1926 
1932 
1952 
1947 
1931 


Bethlehem Steel Ext. 5s 
Chile Copper Col. Tr. 6s 
General Electric Deb. 5s 


L = $50, C = $100, D = $500, M = $1,000. *Legal Investment in New York State. 


7—1923—— 


Low 

100.29 
96.24 
97.25 
96.27 
98.10 


Price 

About 
108% 

104 


105%, 
103 


97% 
99% 


Price 
About 
8514 


99% 
100% 
100%4 

85 


107% 


Now Yield 


About % 


100.30 3.48 


°97.13 4.45 


98.09 4.60 
97.18 4.47 
98.20 4.43 


Yield 
% 
7.15 
5.15 
4.15 
4.63 


4.40 
5.05 
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Federal Reserve Board 
Determined to Check 
Speculation 


HE continued firmness in time funds 
T was further reflected during the last of Safety 
ay. few weeks by lower bond prices. Since 
23 | the high point during February, the 
_ combined average for 40 leading bonds ed 
| has declined about 3 points. The total 
decline from the 1922 high, which oc- Lo f 
—_ curred in the latter part of August, has SS or 
been about 6 points. This+reaction, as 
sharp as it has been, represents only Thousands of 
about 40 per cent. of the upturn from ’ 


the low prices of 1920. The total ad- | ‘3 # 
+n in the combined average for forty Investors A 
F 











































bonds from May 21, 1920, to August 22, : 
1922, was 16.97 points. / Za 


/ 
There is no immediate prospect of A” a 
higher bond prices at this time, with Th 8& lesis \ 
the exception of speculative bonds which ESC lo Our ens 
are selling on a yield basis greater than 


ruling money rates or the rate which OVERING a period of 38 years, George M. Forman & Company have 
may rule in the near future, or bonds handled the investments of thousands of investors so successfully that 

































































elow having conversion privileges, such as not one of them has ever lost a dollar of Principal or Interest. This 
nent the Anaconda 7s or Cerro de Pasco 8s. unsurpassed record has only been possible through the scientific application 
ne of Among the speculative bonds which are of certain unfailing tests to every investment. To be perfect in features of 
» ine attractive are the income issues of com- safety, it has been found that every investment must meet 8 specific require- 
ends panies showing an improved earning ments. Any investment that does not meet all of these 8 requirements may 
power, such as Missouri, Kansas & be said to be lacking in safety. If an investment does satisfactorily pass 
Texas; Hudson & Manhattan; Third every one of these 8 tests it is safeguarded in such a way as to leave no doubt 
Viel Avenue; International & Great North- of its safety. : 
\ ern; and St. Louis-San Francisco. In- Every person who has money to invest, whether the amount be large or 
Pt W) cidentally, the permanent certificates for small, should a —. apply these 8 tests to every investment. No investor 
4.45 the Missouri, Kansas & Texas security should be satisfied with an investment that does not meet these 8 require- 
4.6) issues of the new company, which have ments, because it is possible to secure investments that do pass every one 
4.47 been recommended here from time to of these tests. 
4.43 time, are now available for delivery and George M. Forman & Company have published a book called “How to Select 
holders of the temporary certificates of Safe Bonds,” that will show you exactly how to make these tests. By knowing 
rield the old company should exchange at once. these tests you will be able not only to select investments that are 100% safe, 
% par sang will - be onetied to v7 ee “' ——— a sens 
4 * . : making a sacrifice in the element safety. e have a limite ition o 
er Manin Pitones te Cnet this book. It will be sent only to those who request it on the appended 
415 There is nothing alarming in the pres- blank. Fill in, tear out and mail this blank immediately. 
4.63 ent banking situation, the gold reserve 
4.40 of the Federal Reserve System being GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 
5.05 sufficient to meet far greater require- 
ments than are likely to materialize 105 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 
under conditions short of another war 
ield (Period. However, it is quite apparently 38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 
% the policy of the Federal Reserve Board 
470 to limit the use of the potential credit 
5.10 and so long as this is true the gold Mail This Request Blank GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO., 
5.10 reserve in fact does not exist. The credit Let “How to Select Safe Bonds” show + se 
105 JB Seve for all'commercat requirements Sager Wai || oes t on out ont oo 
ee and legitimate borrowers are not eee Raitlet,” So ebilontion. cinemas at pout tale, “How. ‘to ‘Select Sele Bonds” 
. frowned upon. What the Reserve Board N. 
ms is trying to prevent is an extension of BME cccccccccccccccccccccccccecnecesoseccscsoscooccsos =_—_ 
o credit to be used in financing speculative I cicsnkebittacinnnsinnanicnningettialainnnneieiitbidiiins 
20 holdings of commodities. 
00 Long-term bonds, of course, reflect an WIE Shsnasnscteeconsevsnccs State ceovcccccccccccccccee 
75 adjustment in their yield basis by a 
10 much wider fluctuation in prices than do 
5.50 short-term bonds. Investors making 
55 commitments at this time should select Do you want greater profits and fewer 
bonds and notes maturing some time losses in your investments? 
eld within the next three to five years. It if yeu do any inves er trading, you surdly have some securities, advice 
'o is quite possible that the credit situa- on Ky means. the. difference. between loss . — ‘ Let the staff of 
00 tion will change materially within the = hn aeeeiaee 4 
65 next year and the time again come when on icles caieaenn Oe ee ere 
35 long-term bonds are the more desirable. These opinion reports are detailed, thorough and accurate. They require 
54 If this transpires, a switch can then be all the information, advice and r tions you need to make your 
= made into the long-term paper. Those oar aed ee a 
— wn = " 
soode aE parse ig bee yo Opinion Reports on stocks or bonds listed on the New York 
Id cedure by their requirements. If these os Exchange or Curb Market: $4 for one issue. $10 for three 
00 j >bonds were purchased a year or two ta , 
30 ago at low prices and the holders are Opinion Reports on unlisted stocks, $6 each. No unlisted stock 
95 more interested in continuing a satis- is too obscure for us to investigate. We specialize in new 
00 factory yield on the initial investment offerings. 
25 than in trying to take advantage of Send for Opinion Reports on any securities you own or plate purchasing 
20 market swings, there is no reason why || FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE, 120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
they should dispose of their holdings. 
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A Tested Method of 
Bank Safeguards 


Each Greenebaum First Mortgage Real 

Estate Bond is first approved and recom- 

mended by the Oldest peeking House in 

Chicago. For over two-thirds of a century 

every a Bond, principal and in- 

2 as been promptly paid to investors. 
Our record of-~ 


68 Years Proven Safely 


is the direct result of our time proven 
tem of definite Bank Safeguards. T 4 
method has always — maximum 
interest w.th 100% safet 

When you buy a First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bond there are twelve points to 
look for. You will find a complete exe 
aes of these twelve elements in the 

Investors’ Guide”’. 


Send for Investors’ Guide 


Our Investors’ Guide will show you how to ob- 

tain complete investment satisfaction and serv- 

= ees = x4 live. ut is yours for the 
for it today. Use coupon. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Company 


Cunaretn tieationt with Greenebaum Sons Bank 
and Trust Co.—Combined resources $35,000,000 
FOUNDED 1856 
Oldest First Mortgage Banking House 


CORRESPONDENT OFFICES IN 800 CITIES 











d.—--—---Use This Coupon 


a4 
Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 
LaSalle and Madison Streets, Chicago 


Please send me without charge or obligation 
Investors’ Guide and current list of Greene- 
baum offerings. 





Name 
Street 
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We're right on the ground 
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REAL ESTATE 
THE BEST SECURITY 
FOR MONEY 


We offer choice First Mortgages in 
amounts to suit. Send for list of 
offerings and descriptive pamphlet 
“F.” Clients in all parts of the 
country. Maximum safety; satis- 
factory income. 


40 Years’ Experience 


pF. J LANDER & & CO. 


- CAPITAL & SURPLUS $500,000.00 
i GRANG FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. © 




















INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, March 28, 1923. 
The Board of Directors have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent. 
(14%), on the preferred capital stock of this 
Company, payable April 16th, 1923, to preferred 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
April 9th, 1923. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Well-Placed Mortgages 


Have Nothing to Fear 


from Possible Drop in Rentals 
By R. D. Maxwell 


A time ago the editor of a 
prominent financial publication 
asked the writer his opinion of what 
would likely happen to real estate values 
and mortgage investments if the pres- 
ent high rentals prevailing should show 
a tendency to decline. In view of the 
fact that real estate values are based 
mainly on capitalized ground rent, the 
most logical thing likely to happen, in 
the writer’s opinion, would be a scal- 
ing down of real estate values so that 
the normal yield would conform with 
the rate on other high grade invest- 
ments. 

The investor who purchases real es- 
tate bonds at an unnecessarily high 
rate of interest should watch the trend 
in real estate investments closely. 

Interest rates in the industrial field 
average around 5% to 6 per cent. and 
while a higher yield than this does not 
necessarily mean that the bonds are un- 
safe, the very fact thai the yield is 
higher than the normal rate prevailing 
in the investment field should warrant 
an investor to exercise caution in mak- 
ing his commitment. 

The greatest concentration of build- 
ing activity has been in the residential 
field, where there is still an indicated 
shortage of considerable proportions, 
and the results have been that real es- 
tate values have increased more rapidly 
than normal conditions would seem to 
warrant. The rising trend of values has 
been going on for about ten years, with 
little or no recession on account of 
the post-war readjustment which. af- 
fected the industrial field. This constant 
upward trend of real estate has had the 
effect of preventing extensive mortgage 
loan losses. The abrupt rise in build- 
ing costs and the increased rental in- 
come since 1915 also helped to prevent 
losses, because higher construction costs 
brought higher rents and consequently 
higher values. 


Higher Interest Rates Probable 


Conditions now prevailing in the con- 
struction field encourage contractors, 
mortgage bankers, etc., to forecast a 
record year for new building. Mortgage 
companies are receiving applications for 
loans as never before, and building and 
loan associations are also reporting a 
record demand. Inasmuch as most of 
the buildings will be constructed from 
materials purchased at high prices, and 
as there were no stocks carried over 
from last year, it is not anticipated that 
prices will be reduced to any extent, if 
at all. Indications are, also, that labor 
costs will increase somewhat. Taking 
all these factors into consideration, to- 
gether with the demand for mortgage 
money, it would seem that interest rates 
would be forced somewhat higher for 
mortgage money. 

To what heights the present trend 
will obtain is problematical; but those 
who cannot see any cause for doubting 
the immediate future would do well to- 
think over conditions in the real estate 


market nine or ten years ago. This goes 
back to the pre-war period when values 
were on the downward trend and there 
was a constantly increasing volume of 
depreciation losses. In many instances 
banks and other institutions loaning 
money on mortgages were forced to sell 
buildings at reduced prices on account 
of poor mortgage loans. 

This does not mean, however, that lib- 
eral loans at conservative rates may not 
be safely made; but it does mean that 
another prolonged period of rising real 
estate values such as we have just 
passed through is not likely in the near 
future. 

If mortgage bankers make intelligent 
appraisals and use good judgment in de- 
termining the percentage to be loaned 
on a particular piece of property, there 
is little to fear from declining real es- 
tate values. Over-appraisal of property 
is not unknown in the real estate field, 
and instances are known where the 
property has been apprais¢ at twice its 
actual value in order to make the bonds 
legal for savings banks in the particu- 
lar locality where the property is lo- 
cated. 


Builders Asking Large Loans 


Another important factor which an 
investor in mortgage bonds should re- 
quire is periodical reduction against the 
mortgage. If this is done the equity 
behind the loans will increase in propor- 
tion with the reduction of the mortgage 
by amortization. By insisting upon such 
a reduction any subsequent decline in 
values will not endanger the equity of 
an investor .to such:an extent as might 
otherwise be the case. 

One noticeable feature of present 
building operations is that, coincident 
with the high cost of construction, 
builders are prone to ask for excep- 
tionally large amounts on first mort- 
gages, and that many of them show 
very little inclination to make period- 
ical reductions against maturity. To in- 
sure sufficient income to meet interest 
charges and amortization: of the bonds, 
conservative mortgage bankers usually 
regard mortgage loans in the same light 
as they would an industrial loan. That 
is, they lend money on the basis of in- 
come and not the foreclosure value of 
the property. As a consequence they 
look for the payment of a loan from 
earnings, just as if they were issuing 
bonds for an industrial concern. This 
is highly commendable if adhered to, 
and many investors contemplating mak- 
ing a commitment in real estate bonds 
will do well to investigate thoroughly 
houses issuing such securities and the 
general standing of the institution in 
its field. No one can say definitely 
when the present upward trend in real 
estate value will end, but unusual care 
must be exercised by an investor when 
making commitments at the present 
time. This may save much regret in 
the future. 
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[About Important People| 


— 











L. W. Baldwin was elected president 
of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, suc- 
ceeding B. F. Bush, who becomes chair- 
man of the board. 

Kenneth O’Brien was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Commercial Cable Company. 

Samuel Mather, senior member of the 
frm of Pickands, Mather & Co., of 
Cleveland, was elected a director of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Nicholas Biddle. 

Directors of the U. S. Mortgage & 
Trust Co. accepted the resignation of 
Chauncey H. Murphy as vice-president 
and elected George C. Hoffman vice- 
president and treasurer. Robert F. 
Brown, secretary, was made assistant to 
the president. Edward F.: Dutton was 
elected vice-president in charge of the 
125th Street branch. 

Milo D. Campbell of Michigan, who 
recently became the “dirt farmer” mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board, died 
suddenly while playing golf at the Co- 
lumbia Country Club, near Washington. 

Calvin Austin, president of the Eastern 
Steamship Lines, Inc., has been elected 
president of the Old Dominion Steam- 
ship Co., which was recently acquired by 
the former. 


Oren Root and Matthew C. Brush 


were elected directors of the Texas and ' 


Pacific Railway Co. 

Thomas C. Marshall, formerly a vice- 
president, was made president of the 
Kelly Springfield Tire Co., succeeding 
A. B. Jones, resigned. 


E. A. Canalizo was elected a vice- 
president of G. Amsink & Co., Inc. 

S. Davies Warfield, president of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, announces 
the appointment of N. D. Ballantine as 
assistant to the president, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore. 


David F. Houston, ex-Secretary of 
Agriculture, has been elected a director 
of the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. of 
New York. 

Paul Illman has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of the People’s Bank of Buffalo to 
become affiliated with the loan depart- 
ment of S. W. Straus & Co.’s Buffalo 
office. 

John D. Clark, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Midwest Refining 
Company, at Denver, Col., has been 
elected a director and appointed vice- 
president and assistant to the chairman 
of the Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana. 

F. J. Lemoyne, former secretary of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Company, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of 
finance. George B. Taylor, Henry Oli- 
ver Rea and Peter Reiss were elected 
directors to fill vacancies on the board. 

Melvin J. Woodworth, who for more 
than twenty years has been associated 
with the New York News Bureau, has 
been elected chairman of the executive 
Committee and chief executive head of 
the association. 

Will H. Hays, executive president of 
the Motion Picture Manufacturers and 
Distributors of America, announced the 
appointment of Arthur Krock, editor of 


the Louisville Courier-Journal, as ex- 


ecutive assistant. 








The Best Investment 
You Can Make 


—is one in which you can as- 
sure yourself that your funds 
are safe and you receive an in- 
come return above the average. 
Such investments are now 
available in the South. 


Our Booklet “The South’s 
Answer” tells why. 


‘CALDWELL & COMPANY 
Investment Bankers 
605 CaLDWELL BuILDING 
NASHVILLE - - - TENNESSEE 


Bee ar eee FILL OUT THE COUFON "rrr" 


CALDWELL & COMPANY, 605 Caldwell Bldg. 
Gentlemen: Please send me Booklet and full 





particulars, 
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What Is the 
Stock Exchange ? 


W iiastit goes on behind the doors of that great 





institution? What is the real meaning of the 
activities of its 1,100 members? Not one man 
in a hundred knows the wonderful system by which 
the Stock Exchange operates, the vital part it plays 
every day in the nation’s business. But now the 


















whole subject is explained in interesting style and 
with full authority in 


THE WORK OF 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


By J. EDWARD MEEKER, Economist to The New York Stock Exchange. 


Read this book and see the Stock Exchange from the inside, get an intimate knowl- 
edge of all its functions and how they are performed, understand its close connection 
with the whole financial system of the country. This is a remarkable exposition, full 
of the inspiration of big business and its broad gauge operations. It offers detailed in- 
formation of definite value to every man in business. “A most extensive and accurate 
explanation of the Stock Exchange.”—Seymour L. Cromwell, President, N. Y. Exchange. 

















If You Have Financial Interests Sent on Five Days’ Approval 
Whether as an investor or a financial You may have this volume for five days 
executive, as a banker or broker, you need on approval to judge its value for your- 
the ee offered here ~ sa protec- self. b age = that time —_ — $5, _ 
tion of your own interests and for a more price in full, or return the . The 
intelligent exercise of your responsibilities. coupon below will bring your copy im- 
1922 (4th ptg., 1922). Pp. mediately. 
20 Vesey Street, Publishers, New York 
Suerte ee Se SS See SS SSS ee Se ee ee ee ee eee ee ee oe { 
, 2: Vi Street, New York. 
' Rend rey “e's of SMeeners “The “work of the Stock Exchange.’’ Within five days of ra 
| receipt I will either remit $5.00, the price in full, or return the volume. i 
i NQM@ ..ccccccccccccscoce wecceocesccsceeed S00 6 bts bb b.049:6b 60 695446 5.006000600000006 | 
B Business Address .........cecceeecceeeeceeeeeeeseeeeeessetsctereeeesreeeesereeenens 3 
WOMANI 1c ov .cins no oikbnewekacpeceeeect4ctses40bodesesetvebecced bubosvessoueneusooons a 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
TERMS DEFINED 
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Library 
of Investment 
Information 


‘ AFFORD investors a 

simple explanation of the 
elements of safety to be looked 
for in the selection of securities, 
the technical terms used in 


bond descriptions, the 
types of bonds, etc., we 


a list of booklets and circulars 
which comprise a rather com- 
plete library of investment in- 

rmation, presented in non- 


technical form. 


Some of these publications are 


listed below. We shall 


to send copies upon request. 


{1} Choosing Your Investment House. 
{2} A Sure Road to Financial 


Independence. 


{3} Bonds—Questions Answered— 
Defi.ed. 


Terms 


{4} Ten Tests of aSound Public Utility. 
{5} How to Judge Municipal Bonds. 
{6} Loose Leaf Security Record. 


{7} Current Bond Offerings. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
BELOW 


and indicate booklets desired. 
They will be sent promptly 
without obligation. 
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HALSEY, 
| STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 

















CHICAGO NEW YORK 
209S.LaSalleSt. 14Wall Street 82 DevonshireSt. 


PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ST.LOUTS 
Land Title Building Ford Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE 


Mail this Coupon to our nearest office 


* HALSEY, STUART & Co. 


s Pleasesend the following booklets{ designate 
: : booklets wanted according to numbers}: 


MINNEAPOLIS 
First Wis, Nat'l Bank Bldg. Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 


BOSTON 


Security Bldg. 
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American Brake Shoe and Foundry 
Co.—Earned $9.60 a share on the com- 
mon in 1922, compared with $4.41 in 
1921. 

American International Corp.—Earne4 
4 cents a share in 1922, against 36 cents 
a share in 1921. 

American-La France Fire Engine Co. 
—Planning to manufacture motor trucks 
at its new factory at Bloomfield, N. J., 
with yearly capacity of 1,000 trucks. 

American Radiator Co.—Earned $6.70 
a share in 1922, against $5.13 in 1921. 

American Ship and Commerce Corp.— 
Earned $3.01 a share in 1922, against 
deficit in 1921. 

American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Earnings for the last six months, says 
Dow, Jones & Co., have been at the 
annual rate of about $7.50 a share on 
the common. Resumption of dividend 
payments on the common at the rate of 
5 per cent. annually is looked for about 
July. 

American Sugar Refining Co.—For 
1922 reports earnings of $12.01 a share 
on the common, compared with deficit 
in 1921. 

American Tobacco Co.—Filed an an- 
swer to the complaint of the Federal 
Trade Commission flatly denying 
charges of maintenance of resale prices 
by conspiracy and concerted agreement. 

Bethlehem Steel Co.—For 1922 reports 
earnings of $1.14 a share on the com- 
mon, against $11.50 in 1921. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.—Surplus 
after charges for the eight months 
ended February 28 was_ $1,732,508, 
against $1,661,700 for the same period in 
1922. 

California Petroleum Corp.—Earnings 
in 1922 were $16.72 a share, against 
$11.45 in 1921. Special meeting of stock- 
holders will be called to vote on in- 
crease in the authorized common stock 
from $17,500,000 to $60,000,000, divided 
into shares of $25 par value, four shares 
of the new stock to be given in ex- 
change for each common share now out- 
standing of $100 par. 

Chino Copper Co.—Stockholders at 
their annual meeting on April 20 may 
be asked to approve an increase in the 
authorized capital stock from 900,000 
shares to 1,000,000, par $5. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co. of West 
Virginia—Surplus after charges for the 
first two months of 1923 was $1,617,193, 
compared with $1,267,470 for the same 
period in 1922. 

Continental Oil Co—Net income in 
1922 was $1,394,477 after all charges and 
taxes, compared with $1,129,518 in 1921. 

Ford Motor Co—Henry Ford ac- 
quired 120,000 acres of coal lands in 
Clay and five other counties in Ken- 
tucky from the Peabody estate. The 
property contains, in addition to ap- 
proximately 500,000,000 reserve tons of 
coal, about an equal number of feet of 
timber, it was said. 

General Motors Corp.—For 1922 re- 
ports a surplus, after all charges, of 
$2.19 a share on the common, against a 
deficit in 1921. 
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Gulf Oil Corp—The South American 
Gulf Oil Co.,a subsidiary, and the Mara- 
caibo Oil Exploration Corp. have en- 
tered an agreement by which Gulf Oj! 
will take over for development a con- 
siderable part of Maracaibo’s acreage 
in Venezuela. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co.—For 
the seven months ended January 31, 
1923, reports deficit, after charges, of 
$822,388, compared with deficit of $2,- 
075,437 for the same period a year ago. 

Island Creek Coal Co.—For 1922 re- 
ports earnings of $2643 a common 
share, against $20.55 in 1921. 

Kelsey Wheel Co. Inc.— Earned 
$16.23 a common share in 1922, com- 
pared with $16.06 in 1921. 

Mack Trucks, Inc.—Reports surplus 
for 1922 of $9.94 a common share, com- 
pared with deficit in 1921. 

Macy (R. H.) & Co., Inc.—For the 53 
weeks ended February 3 reports earn- 
ings of $7.31 a common share. 

Martin-Parry Corp.—For 1922 reports 
earnings of $4.02 a share, compared with 
8 cents in 1921. 

Massachusetts Gas Co.—For the first 
two months of 1923 reports earnings of 
$783,541, compared with $495,354 for the 
same period in 1922. 

Maxwell Motor Corp.—Net income for 
1922, $720,714. 

May Department Stores—For the 
year ended January 31 reports earnings 
of $9.80 a common share, against $16.82 
a share in the previous year. 

Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co.—Re- 
ceived a large armor plate order from 
the Government, which will keep its 
mills busy for six months. 

Norfolk & Western Ry.—Surplus, 
after dividends, for 1922 was $10.66 a 
share, compared with $7.50 in 1921. 

North American Co.—Stockholders 
approved the proposed increase in the 
common and preferred stocks from 
$30,000,000 to $60,000,000 each, and the 
reduction of the par value from $50 to 
$10 a share, each stockholder to receive 
five shares of new stock for one of old. 

Oklahoma Producing & Refining Co. 
—Stockholders have been offered an ex- 
change of their holdings for the com- 
mon stock of the Pure Oil Co., in the 
ratio of ten shares of Oklahoma for one 
share of Pure Oil. 

Pan-American Petroleum & Transport 
Co.—Is constructing a new refinery near 
San Pedro, Cal. 

Penn Seaboard Steel Corp.—Reports 
a deficit of $729,725 for 1922, compared 
with a deficit of $749,045 for 1921. 

Pere Marquette Ry. Co.— Earned 
$6.43 a share in 1922, against $4.35 a 
share in 1921. 

Piggly Wiggly Stores, Inc.——The New 
York Stock Exchange struck from its 
list the Class A stock of this company. 
The stock had previously been sus- 
pended. 

Philadelphia Co.—Earned $5.30 a share 
in 1922, against $2.36 in 1921. 

Pittsburgh Coal Co.—The total ton- 
nage produced and handled in 1922, in- 
cluding the subsidiary companies and in 
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all districts, was 6,612,717 net tons, a 


decrease of 2,343,845 net tons, or 26.160 
per cent, compared with 1921. 

Pressed Steel Car Co—Received an 
order for 6,000 hopper cars from the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 

Public Service Corp. of N. J.—For 
1922 reports earnings of $14.17 a share, 
against $9.19 in 1921. 

Radio Corporation of America—Re- 
ported that radio devices developed by 
John Hays Hammond, Jr., primarily for 
war-time use by the Government, which 
included methods of operating aerial 
and marine torpedoes and maneuvering 
battleships without personnel for target 
practice, had been sold to this company 
and the American Tel. & Tel. Co. Ap- 
proximately 200 separate patents were 
said to have been conveyed. 

Remington Typewriter Co.—Reports 
a surplus after dividends of $859,420 for 
1922, compared with a deficit of $3,041,- 
366 in 1921. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co.—Di- 
rectors changed the method of paying 
dividends on the preferred stock from a 
semi-annual to a quarterly basis. An- 
nual rate of 5 per cent. remains un- 
changed. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—Earned 
$8.41 a share in 1922, after paying a 
stock dividend of $5 a common share in 
preferred stock. 

Solar Refining Co—Earned $21.98 a 
share in 1922, against a deficit in 1921. 

Southern California Edison Co.—Re- 
ported net income of $4,468,577 for 1922, 
equal, after preferred dividends, to 
about $8.67 a share on common stock. 

Submarine Boat Corp.—Earned $2.10 
a share in 1922, compared with deficit in 
1921. 

Texas & Pacific Ry. Co—Plans for 
readjustment of financial structure will 
be announced in the near future. 

Union Tank Car Co.—For 1922 reports 
surplus of $13.68 a share, against $1.35 
in 1921. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp.—Report 
for 1922 showed net profits of $1,029,865, 
after depreciation and charges, but be- 
fore federal taxes, against a net loss of 
$723,397 in 1921. 

Union Carbide and Carbon Corp.— 
For 1922 reports earnings of $4.40 a 
share, compared with $3.07 in 1921. 

U. S. Rubber Co.—Announced forma- 
tion, with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. and the Miller Rubber Co., of the 
Rubber Export Association, to be oper- 
ated under the Webb-Pomerene export 
trade act. Articles of agreement have 
been filed with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

United States Steel Co.—Plants are 
operating at 92% per cent. of capacity. 

Western Electric Co—Surplus after 
dividends for 1922 was $9.29 a share on 
the common, compared with $12.35 in 
1921. 

Westinghouse Airbrake Co.—Earned 
$11.94 a share in 1922, compared with 
$1.21 in 1921. 

Willys-Overland Co.—For 1922 net 
profits were $2,779,831, after providing 
for interest, depreciation and other oper- 
ating expenses, compared with deficit 
of $23,560,389 for 1921. 

Wilson & Co—For 1922 showed 
profits of $1,122,924 after charges, equal 
to $1.98 a common share after preferred 
dividend requirements. Reported loss 
of $8,462,052 in 1921. 
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Over Ten Billion Dollars 


is invested in the country’s electric railway, 
light and power industry which has grown 
from next to nothing in thirty years, and 
promises even greater growth in the future. 

Stone & Webster entered this field more 
than thirty years ago and have been con- 
tinually engaged in organizing, constructing, 
financing and managing such properties. 

Our recommendations of public utility 
securities based on our many years of expe- 
rience are relied upon by thousands of 
investors. If you will inform us as to the 
character of your investment requirements 
we will be glad to send you specific offerings 
of securities which we can recommend. 








STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


Wittussilani 


BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 








Bureau of Canadian 
Information 


The Canadian Pacific Railway, through its Bureau 
of Canadian Information, will furnish you with 
the latest reliable information on every phase of in- 
dustrial and agricultural development in Canada. In 
the Reference Libraries maintained at Chicago, New York and Montreal are 
complete data on natural resources, climate, labor, transportation, business 
openings, etc. in Canada. Additional data is constantly being added. 


Development Branch 


If you are considering the establishment of your industry in Canada, either to develop 
Canadian business or export trade, you are invited to consult this Branch. An expert 
staff is maintained to acquire and investigate information relative to Canadian 
industrial raw materials. Information as to such raw materials as well as upon any 
practical problem affecting the establishment of your industry, including markets, 
competition, labor costs, power, fuel, etc., is available. 

No charge or obligation attached to the above service. Busi- 

ness men and organizations are invited to make use of it. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
C.P, R. Building 
' ‘Windsor Station Madison Ave. at 44th St. 165 E. 
Montreal, Can. New York “pide 
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; Your Safe 
Deposit Box 


| Some day perhaps your heirs 

will go through your Safe 
Deposit Box. Will they find 
good substantial, well safe- 
guarded bonds, assuringthem 
an income for many years? 


Experienced investors are buy- 
ing First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds today, because they in- 
sist on having in their safe de- 
posit boxes investments which 
they can rely upon for thefuture. 
Thousands of investors have pur- 
chased from us millions of dollars 
of First Mortgage Bonds secured by 
improved city properties, and with- 
out the loss of one dollar. 

We advise you to write at once for 
full information about a bond issue 
we offer for sale while it is still pos- 
sible to obtain this high type of 
security yielding 7%. 


Ask for Booklet F-68 


AMERICAN BonpD & 
MORTGAGE Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Capital and Surplus over $3,000,000 
127 No. Dearborn St. 345 Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Cleveland, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia, Grand 











Rapids, Davenport, Columbus, Rockford 

















THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN AND 
HARTFORD RAILROAD COMPANY 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS: 


NOTICE is hereby given that the Annual 
Meeting of the Stockholders of The New York, 
New ven and Hartford Railroad Company 
will be held in the Assembly Hall of the Hotel 
Garde, corner of Meadow Street and Columbus 
Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut, on Wednes- 
day, April 18th, 1923, at 12:00 o’clock noon, for 
the following purposes: 


1. To consider and take appropriate action 
a the Statement of the affairs of The New 

ork, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany for the year ending December 31, 1922, and 
all acts described therein or reported at said 
meeting. 


2. To elect a Board of Directors to serve until 
the next annual meeting and until their suc- 
cessors shall have been elected and qualified. 

3. To consider and take appropriate action 
upon a proposition to issue this Company’s 
bonds, notes or other evidences of indebtedness 
to —— funds for additions to or extensions 
or ents of this Company’s property. 


For the pu 
books of the 
close of business 
on April 19, 1923. 


Dated at New Haven, Connecticut, this 27th 
day of March, 1923. 


By order of the Board of Directors, 
ARTHUR E. CLARK, Secretary. 


of this meeting the transfer 
any will be closed from the 
arch 27, 1923, and reopened 








I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish : 
facturing industry. pi ute eae 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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To obtain literature listed herein write the issuing house, referring to the Investors 
Book of Booklets Department of “Forbes Magazine,” and the desired publication 
will be mailed to you free of charge. 


Monthly Market Letter—A clear sum- 
mary of the business and financial situ- 
ation. Write to McDonnell & Co.,, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

The South’s Answer and Enduring In- 
vestments—These two numbers of a 
series of booklets contain photographs 
and information regarding the rapid de- 
velopment of the South. The contents 
enables the investor to determine the 
value of security purchases of Southern 
properties. Sent gratis upon request to 
Caldwell & Co., 605 Union St., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Timely Letters—A weekly market 
letter dealing briefly with the stock, 
bond, grain and cotton market. Willbe 
mailed on request to Carden, Green & 
Co., members New York Stock Ex- 
a. 43 Exchange place, New York 

ity. 

Odd Lots—A booklet especially pre- 
pared on this interesting subject can be 
obtained on request to John Muir & 
Co., members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 61 Broadway, New York City. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit—Information 
regarding the securities, the recent or- 
ganization plan and new issues of secur- 
ities by this traction company will be 
furnished by Wm. Carnegie Ewen, 2 
Wall Street, New York City. 

Steel Stocks—For information on the 
“Steels” write to Moore, Leonard & 
Lynch, members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 111 Broadway, New York City. 

Industrial and Public Utility Securi- 
ties—That the investor finds interest in 
will be analyzed and reports submitted 
on request to George H. Burr & Co, 120 
Broadway, New York City. 

A Comparison of Ten Low-Priced 
Rails—A discussion and analytical sur- 
vey of ten low-priced rails will be fur- 
nished by writing to Newburger, Hen- 
derson & Loeb, members New York 
Stock Exchange, 100 Broadway, New 
York City. ‘ 

A Letter of Timeliness—A letter on 
market conditions published for the in- 
vestor. Will be sent upon request to 
Carreau & Snedeker, members New 
York Stock Exchange, 59 Wall street, 
New York City. 

A Systematic Savings Plan—Is ex- 
plained in detail in a booklet issued by 
McClelland, Claggett & Co., 60 Broad- 
way, New York City. : 

Bond Topics—This interesting and 
important pamphlet is available to the 
investor interested in high grade securi- 
ties by asking for C-200, A. H. Bick- 
more & Co., 111 Broadway, New York 
City. 

The Joneses and the Browns—A story 
of. life from which was devised the plan 
of “Investing While Saving.” Send for 
a copy to Herkins & Company, 115 
Broadway, New York City. 

A Semi-Annual Mortgage Survey of 


Conditions in the South—Will be gladly 

furnished upon request to G. L. Miller 

3 Co., 30 East 42nd street, New York 
ity. 

A Market Letter—Containing a com- 
prehensive discussion of the fundamen- 
tal conditions affecting security prices 
will be mailed upon request to Shon- 
nard & Co., members New York Stock 
——. 120 Broadway, New York 

ity 3 

Psychology of the Stock Market— 
Written by a well-known Wall Street 
authority. Write to the Town Topics 
Financial Bureau, 44 Broad street, New 
York City. 
" Investing by Mail—Is the title of a 
booklet published by Graham, Ritchie 
& Co., members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 66 Broadway, New York City. 
Contains valuable information for the 
out-of-town investor. 

Investment Bulletin—A weekly letter 
of value issued by Henry L. Doherty & 
Co., 60 Wall street, New York City. 

The Owens Bottle Company—For a 
booklet describing the affairs of this 
company write to Spencer Trask & Co., 
25 Broad street, New York City. 

Profit Sharing Bonds—An interesting 
booklet describing an unusually attrac- 
tive type of investment will be sent on 
request to Dept. B, Clarence Hodson & 
Co., Inc., 135 Broadway, New York City. 

How to Select Safe Bonds—A copy 
of this booklet will be sent to interested 
investors. It contains facts of prime 
importance and should be carefully 
read. George M. Forman & Co., De- 
partment 512, 105 West Monroe street, 
Chicago, IIl. 

A Weekly Review—This weekly re- 
view of current events in the business 
and financial world is carefully prepared 
to give the interested business man a 
clear vision of the situation. It will 
be sent upon request to J. S. Bache & 
Co., members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 42 Broadway, New York. 

For Buyers of Bonds—An interesting 
booklet for buyers of investment secur- 
ities. It explains many of the facilities 
of a large bond house and describes 
the financing of nations, cities and cor- 
porations. The National City Company, 
55 Wall Street, New York. 

Trading Methods—Tells the investor 
how to buy and sell standard stocks 
with a minimum risk and the greatest 
possibilities for profit. Chisholm & 
Chapman, members New York Stock 
Exchange, 52 Broadway, New York. 

Trading Suggestions—Is issued week- 
ly and contains information concerning 
stock market developments. Sent upon 
request to Wilson & Chardon, 62 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Ft 
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[Labor and Wages 


i leading textile interests in New 
England, including the American 
Woolen Company, The Amoskeag Man- 
ufacturing Co., and the Arlington Mills 
of Lawrence, Mass., as well as some of 
the large mills in the South, announced 
wage advances ranging from 10 to 12% 
per cent. Although this is the first im- 
portant change in the textile wages 
since the cut of January, 1921, there have 
been quite a number of advances in 
various sections of the industry prior to 
this. This latest increase will in most 
districts bring the wage level to within 
2 per cent. of the war-time peak. 

Increases of 5 cents an hour on 
straight day work and 7 cents an hour 
for overtime were awarded longshore- 
men in the Port of New York, under a 
decision by General George W. Goethals, 
who acted as arbitrator. 

A wage schedule, calling for restora- 
tion of the 1921 rates for skilled and 
semi-skilled workers and 30 cents an 
hour minimum for unskilled men, was 
adopted at a conference of representa- 
tives of pulp and paper workers of the 
United States and Canada. 

Five thousand soft coal miners em- 
ployed in forty mines in Christian, Web- 
ster and Hopkins Counties, in Western 
Kentucky, walked out when operators 
and union officials failed to agree on 
the period for the renewal of the pres- 
ent contract. 

A scarcity of labor continues in quite 
a few industries and is having its effect 
in many ways. For instance, there is a 
lessened rate of new bookings by steel 
mills, reported by the “Iron Age,” due 
chiefly to the fact that most producers 
will not sell farther ahead in the face of 
higher costs, under the general expec- 
tation of wage increase to iron and steel 
workers. 

Encouraged by the success of their 
banking ventures, labor leaders an- 
nounced their intention of forming an 
investment banking concern, in order “to 
mobilize labor’s financial and credit pow- 
er.” The new company has been incor- 
porated as H. W. Morgan & Co., Inc., 
and will have headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. Royal A. Meeker, State Commis- 
sioner of Labor and Industry of Penn- 
sylvania, announces that negotiations 
with Federal and Canadian authorities 
are under way for bringing into the 
United States the surplus of skilled me- 
chanics who are leaving England and 
Scotland. 

The Apprentice Commission of the 
New York Building Congress, which is 
attempting to meet the shortage of 
skilled workers in the building trades by 
education, is about to open schools 
throughout the city. “With this plan 
working,” says Miss Mary K. Coleman, 
Executive Secretary, “boys who are 
forced out of school and who are work- 
ing at the various trades are enabled, 
through our connection with the public 





SIGNIFICANT 






school system, to round out their educa- 
tion and at the same time receive the 
training which will enable them to de- 
velop their ability to become skilled me- 
chanics in their chosen trade, at the 
same time being paid by their employers 
during the first year of their apprentice- 
ship one-half of the hourly rate for the 
number of hours spent in the school.” 

The striking shopmen on the New 
Haven road were charged with acts of 
sabotage and attacks on strike-breakers 
in testimony taken by the Government 
in its proceedings against the Railway 
Department of the American Federation 
of Labor for the purpose of gathering 
evidence for use in the Chicago courts 
when the question of a permanent in- 
junction comes before Judge Wilkerson 
on May 2. The Chief of Police of the 
New Haven estimated the number of 
sabotage cases at 100 and said that air- 
brake hose had been cut in an effort to 
hamper service. 

Notice that the striking shopment 
themselves had called off the strike on 
the Northwestern Pacific Railroad, the 
first authentic instance of the kind re- 
ported to the U. S. Railroad Labor 
Board, was given to that body by W. S. 
Palmer, president of the road. The 
strikers will be treated only as men ap- 
plying for work without any previous 
service with the road. 








Railroads 

















| * arsiag of railroad earnings dur- 
ing February, with few exceptions, 
reveal substantially higher earnings than 
in February, 1922, but most of them 
show a falling off as compared with 
January of this year, largely due to the 
shorter month and the holidays. 

Preliminary computations of railway 
net income, including 48 Class 1 rail- 
roads, indicates net earnings for Febru- 
ary in the neighborhood of $40,000,000, 
or at the annual rate of about 3.75 per 
cent. 

More cars have been loaded with rev- 
enue freight to date this year than ever 
before in a similar season in the history 
of the railroads. 
March 17, inclusive, 9,474,662 cars were 
loaded. This was an increase of 1,232,- 
574 over the corresponding period last 
year. 

An order was ‘issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission requiring all rail- 
roads to report by May 1 as to their 
earnings during 1922 and to pay to the 
Government, under the Transportation 
act, one-half of the amount by which 
such earnings exceeded a 6 per cent. 
return on the value of the investment. 
So far practically no payments have 
been made under the law requiring the 
return of excess earnings. 

More new equipment is now on order, 
the American Railway Association re- 
ports, than at any other time in the his- 
tory of the railroads. Orders placed 
during February totaled 102,912 cars and 
1,945 locomotives. 
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From January 1 to | 


An added service to 
bring you business 


Here is a way to get more 
depositors—Super-Safety In- 
sured Bank Checks. Banks 
now supplying their cus- 
tomers with them find this 
added service increases their 
deposits. It is a selling point 
for new business. Thou- 
sands of banks now give 
these Insured Checks and 
have increased deposits. 


Look at this thing from the de- 
positor’s point of view. He wants 
protection from check raisers. 
And he will take his account to 
the bank that gives this positive 
protection. Our volume of check 
manufacturing is so large that 
the cost to you is no more than 
for ordinary checks of the same 
quality. Free advertising service 
is included. 


The 
World’s Safest 
Bank Checks 


They are made of the world’s best 
safety paper. 


They are insured in the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co. for 
$1,000.00 against loss through 
fraudulent alteration. 


They are protected individually 
by The William J. Burns Interna- 
tional Detective Agency, Inc. 


THE BANKERS 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of. 


Bank Checks in the World 


New York Atlanta Chicago 
Des Moines Denver San Francisco 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


Two-year courses in Account- 
ing, Advertising, Reporting, 
Salemanship, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, and Business Admin- 
istration. Students who wish to 
earn the degree of B. S. C. can 
do so by taking two more years. 
The practical subjects which in- 
crease the students’ earning ca- 
pacity are included in the first 
two years and the diploma is 
granted without degree. Rosters 
can be arranged so that lectures 
can be taken from 8 a. m. to 12 
M. Positions are obtained for 
students who must support them- 
selves. Special courses are given 
in Realty, Reporting, Credits and 
Collections, Salesmanship, Ad- 
vertising, Banking, Insurance, 
Practical Journalism, Traffic 
Rates and Management, Public 
Speaking, and Personnel Man- 
agement. The fall term begins 
September 4. On account of the 
large registration (more than 
10,000 students in the university) 
applications must be received 
promptly. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pres., Broad 
and Berks Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 




















THE MARKET KEEPS 
BOOMING ALONG 


Profits are being made— 
Larger Profits will be made 


But in the end the same story will be 
told. The outside public will be the 
loser. The wake of a breaking Bull 
Market carries with it memories of 
large paper profits and regrets for hav- 
ing held on too long. The REAL profits 
always are made by insiders and 
traders who know. 


You Must Know fo Profit 


For the guidance of our subscribers 
we have secured a 115-page book 


“Psychology of the 
Stock Market”’ 


written by a_ successful Wall Street 
veteran. is book is most helpful and 
valuable to people in the market. It 
tells you what you should know to 
protect your trades. 


We are sending this volume FREE to 
all new subscribers. 


For 34 years we have acted as moni- 
tors to scores of investors. Many of 
our clients have been with us for 10, 
15 and 20 years because they feel our 
assistance is indispensible when they 
are in the market. 


A trial subscription is only $10 
for a month and includes the 
book mentioned above. 


Sample Copies of our Advices Sent 
Free on Request to Dept. F-3 


‘Town Topics financial Gureau 


AY CONTMAIOUS EXISTENCE 33 YEWRS ~ 


44 Braap Sr., NewYork 


Alfred T. Moore—Owner 
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Oyen pe prices at wholesale for 
February, as tabulated by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, showed a slight 
increase over January. Of the 404 com- 
modities or series of quotations for 
which comparable data were collected 
increases are shown in 165 instances and 
decreases in eighty-nine instances. In 
150 instances no change in price was re- 
ported. The Bureau’s index, taking 1913 
as 100, follows: 


Farm products...... 131 143 142 
POOR 135 141 141 
Cloths and clothing. 174 196 199 
Fuel and lighting.. 191 218 212 
Metals and metal prod- 

EE Reareere 11 133 139 
Building materials.. 156 188 192 
Chemicals and drugs 123 131 132 
House-furnish. goods 177 184 184 
Miscellaneous tains ee 124 126 


All commodities..... 141 156 157 

The farmers’ purchasing power, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s index, continued its upward climb 
during February, being placed at 69 as 
an index figure, as compared with 68 
in January. Although prices of com- 
modities other than food that farmers 
buy jumped 2 points during the month, 
prices of crops went up 4 points, and 
prices of live stock 1 point. 

Steel prices continue to advance. The 
American Steel & Wire Company, a 
subsidiary of the U. S. Steel Corp., fol- 
lowing similar action by some of the 
leading independent companies, ad- 
vanced wire nails $2 a ton to $2.90 a keg, 
Pittsburgh base, and barbed wire and 
staples $3 a ton. The Jones & Laughlin 
Co. advanced tin plate prices $5 a ton, 
to $5.25 a box of 100 pounds. 

The copper metal market eased off 
slightly, the metal being obtainable in 
fair quantities at 17% cents a pound, 
representing a decline of % cent from 
the high of the year. 

The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
has advanced the tank-wagon prices of 
gasoline 1% cents a gallon in Charles- 
ton and Columbia, S. C. 

Coal price reductions, ranging from 
$1 to $3.50 a ton, were announced by 
the Consumers’ Coal Company of Chi- 
cago for April. 


Trade and Shipping | 


RECOMMENDATION that _sitthe 
Shipping Board retire from busi- 
ness, scrap all inferior vessels, and sell 
its remaining tonnage to American citi- 
zens, “without any restriction,” was the 
basis of a programme submitted by the 
American Steamship Owners’ Associa- 
tion. The Association further recom- 
mended that all vessels not sold after a 
reasonable lapse of time should be 
scrapped, and went on record as being 
of the opinion that “an American mer- 
chant marine in foreign trade cannot be 
built up through Government operation.” 
All the Continental shipping companies 
interested in South American passenger 
and freight services have entered a pool 
arrangement in regard to rates and con- 
ditions of operation, Chairman Oscar 
Ruperti announced at the annual meet- 
ing of the Hamburg-South American 
Line. 
Hamburg has regained her pre-war 
position as the greatest shipping centre 
on the European continent. Tonnage 
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\ “Based on the 
\ NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL 
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\ Authority" 
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One might write a book on the excel- 
lences of this BEST abridgment. An 
eminent educator says: “Certainly a 
gold mine about words, places, peo- 
ple. Only a little less valuable than 
the New International.” It has a won- 
derful vocabulary—over 100,000 words 
—complete definitions, adequate ety- 
mologies, and uses the familiar Web- 
ster diacritical marks. 1256 Pages, 
1700 Illustrations. 


H} The Thin-Paper Edition is so light, so 
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handy, so well printed that it is a real 
pleasure to use it. 


Art Canvas, $5.00 Fabrikoid, $6.00 
Leather, $7.50 
Guaranteed or money returned. Order from 
your Bookseller or write to the Publishers, 
Free Specimen Pages if you name Forbes, 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
















How to Obtain 7% 
Plus Profit Sharing 
Buy this Debenture Bond which carries 
corresponding Certificate of Profit Shar- 
ing, entitling you to your pro rata share 
of at least One-Third of Net Profits in 
addition to 7% Bond Interest. Price 
Par ($100). $1,000, $500, $100 pieces. 


Profit Sharing of 1% 
Paid September, 1922 


Another Hodson Enterprise with simi- 
lar connections has paid its bondhold- 
ers a total of 91% in interest and profit 
sharing in 9 years. Purchase Collateral 
Bankers Bonds to-day and benefit 
now by the very good present yield. 
You may anticipate increased profit 
sharing as the company attains its full 
earning power. Use Coupon below. 


Clarence Hodson > [h 
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statistics for 1922 show that the Port of 
Hamburg handled more than 13,000,000 
net tons, as compared with 12,750,000 for 
Antwerp and 12,250,000 for Rotterdam. 
The German lines, whose operations be- 
fore the war accounted for 67 per cent. 
of Hamburg’s traffic, now handle only 
2 per cent., being second to the British, 
whose percentage is 34. The Dutch are 
third and the Americans fourth. 

First class passenger rates on all lin- 
ers to Europe were increased 10 per 
cent., effective April 1. The higher rate 
will continue in force until July 31, when 
the winter rates will again be effective. 











| Washington 














N President Harding’s orders three 
Government departments will in- 
vestigate charges of “outrageous gam- 
bling” and manipulation to force up the 
price of sugar. The Commerce and Jus- 
tice departments, it is said, will conduct 
a joint inquiry, while the Tariff Comms- 
son has been asked to determine 
whether the tariff rate in the Fordney- 
McCumber law has been responsible for 
an increase in the price to the American 
consumer. It is believed a report on 
this phase of the matter can be made 
quickly. At the same time an exten- 
sive inquiry will be made into the cost 
of production, at home and abroad, to 
determine whether the facts warrant the 
President in exercising his powers under 
the flexible provisions of the tariff law 
to reduce the duty. This investigation, 
it was said, might take six months. The 
Federal Trade Commission may also act. 
The small Republican majority in the 
next Congress was reduced to eight by 
the death of Senator Samuel D. Nichol- 
son of Colorado. It is a certainty that 
a Democrat will be named to take his 
place. 

Revision of the Transportation act and 
liberaiization of the Immigration laws 
are among the first subjects which will 
be laid before the Congress when it 
meets in December, as part of the Ad- 
ministration’s legislative program, ac- 
cording to Senator Watson of Indiana, 
one of the Harding leaders in the Sen- 
ate. 

Plans to modernize the American 
Navy by the elevation of guns were 
abandoned on orders from President 
Harding and Secretary Hughes, who de- 
cided the proposed elevation is a viola- 
tion of the spirit, if not the letter, of 
the Naval Treaty. 








Cotton and Grain 




















DOWNWARD movement in the cot- 

ton markets attended by an enor- 
mous volume of business carried prices 
for the old crop months from two to 
three cents below the recent high quo- 
tations. The statistical position of 
cotton, however, is still strong. Accord- 
ing to data prepared by the cotton 
house of A. Norden & Co., there is a 
possibility of an exhaustion of cotton 
supplies in this country by August and 
a partial suspension of mill activities in 
that month if consumption continues at 
or above the rate shown last year in the 
period from March to July inclusive. 
The conclusion is drawn that “if con- 
sumption and exports continu€ on the 
same scale as last year, there will be 











REORGANIZATION OF 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway Company 


To Holders of Certificates of Deposit and Participation Warrants 


issued under and subject to the Plan and Agree- 
ment for the Reorganization of Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway Company, dated November 1, 1921. 


The new Prior Lien Mortgage Bonds of Series A, Series B and Series 
C and Adjustment Mortgage Bonds of Series A, (all in coupon form, 
with all coupons attached) of Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Com- 
pany (the new Company organized under the Laws of Missouri to 
carry out the Plan and Agreement of Reorganization), and Certificates 
for Preferred Stock, Series Ajeand Common Stock of Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad Company, all in definitive form, and fractional scrip for 
such bonds and for such stock, are now ready for delivery against the 
surrender in negotiable form of Certificates of Deposit or Participation 
Warrants to the Depositary issuing the same. Holders of Certificates 
of Deposit or Participation Warrants should ascertain from the proper 
Depositary the information they are required to furnish and the trans- 
fer tax stamps, if any, they are required to supply in order to obtain 
the delivery of the new securities to which they are entitled. 


Dated New York, March 27, 1923. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO. HALLGARTEN & CO. 


Reorganization Managers. 


To the Holders of Undeposited Bonds, Notes and Stock of the issues 
and classes dealt with by the Reorganization Plan and Agreement 
above mentioned: 

Bonds and Notes may be deposited under the Reorganization Plan 
and Agreement in accordance with the requirements thereof without 
penalty prior to JUNE 1, 1923. 

Stock may be deposited under the Reorganization Plan and Agree- 
ment in accordance with the requirements thereof up to the close 
of business on APRIL 27, 1923, upon paying at the time of such 
deposit the $20 per share of preferred stock and the $25 per share of 
common stock required by the Reorganization Plan and Agreement, 
and in addition interest on the amounts so required to be paid at the 
rate of 6% per annum from January 1, 1922. 


STOCK WILL NOT BE RECEIVED ON DEPOSIT UNDER THE 
PLAN AFTER APRIL 27, 1923. 


Dated, New York, March 27, 1923. 


J.& W. SELIGMAN & CO. HALLGARTEN & CO. 


Reorganization Managers. 

















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
UIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 


3. That the known bondholders, mort 


ETC., RE- and other security holders owning or 











1 per cent. or more of total amount of bond 


F AUGUST %, 1912, of Forbes, Published 
— at New York, N. Y., April 1, 
1923. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Walter Drey, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the usiness Manager of orbes, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
2%, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Editor—B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, 


Managing Editor—B. C. Forbes, South Hills, 
Englewood, N. J. 

Business Manager—Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton 
Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
2. That the owners are: 

B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N.. J. 

Wane Pay 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch- 
elle, N. Y. 


mortgages, or other securities are: 
forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J. 
Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton Avenue, New - 
— N i 
aramount Security Corporation, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York, N. Y , 
_4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders an security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduci- 
ary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and secur- 
ities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no Treason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
a ae — ne direct or indirect 
e said stock, mds, or oth i 
than as so stated by him. a 
vane DREY, 
usiness Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this’ 30th 


day of March, 1923 
JOSEPH KEELER, 


. . N 
My commission expires March nt ™ 
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Forged by generations of master workmen 


O** generation of machinery builders alone could not 
produce the high speed manufacturing equipment for 
which New England is famous. Side by side, manufacturing 
and machinery have developed here—from hand forge and 
home loom to giant mills operating with amazingly dexterous 
machinery. 


As the New England machinery industry grew and ex- 
panded to world-wide markets, it required adequate banking 
service. “The National Shawmut Bank, with abundant re- 

sources, an efficient organization reaching every corner of 
the civilized world, and a close knowledge of the machinery 
industry, is a bank that can be depended upon to expedite 
collections, transfer funds, investigate and render reports, 
and assist as a trusted financial counsellor. 


Nearby or distant banks and commercial enterprises will 
find advantage in routing drafts and other documents via 
industrial New England’s own bank. 


The bank that is closest to the 
heart of New England industry. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT 
BANK of BOSTON 

















Become a Regular Subscriber 


1. You save money. Buying each issue at newsstands costs you $5.20 per 
i year. As a regular subscriber, you pay only $4.00 per year. 
2. You are sure of getting each issue regularly, making it possible for 
{ you to follow every important development, trend or feature without 
interruption. 

3. You get each issue sooner than it appears on the newsstands. 
The regular subscription rate is $4.00 per year—26 issues throughout the 
year. Fill in, clip and mail coupon below and become a regular subscriber. 
awe ee ee eee §8=— Vai) this coupon today SS eT A SST 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 

20 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. BED ciddcuncseteedgecncasadeweeas 


Enclosed find $4.00 (add 50c extra for Canadian Postage and $1.00 extra for Foreign 
Postage). Enroll me for one year’s subscription—26 issues—to Forbes Magazine. 


RE SNINRs 5s ckcrnsacncccacecccdece baaecds acenadedchsdstiauteebadwesssbeseesebliatsaaieass 
(PF. 4-10-23) 
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less than 700,000 bales left in the United 
States on July 31, this figure including 
mill stocks, port stocks, interior counted 


“stocks, uncounted plantation stocks 


and repacks, but not linters. Prac- 
tically no new cotton can reach the 
mills in August, so that even admitting 
(as, however, is absolutely unthinkable) 
that they scrape together every bale of 
old cotton in the United States, and 
that not a bale is exported in August, 
they will reach Sept. 1 with no cotton 
on hand.” 

Considerable irregularity developed in 
the grain markets. The persistent lack 
of export demand is disheartening to the 
bulls, many of whom have liquidated. 
There is, however, a growing anxiety 
over the safety of the growing crop, and 
the probability of a reduced acreage to 
be planted to spring wheat, on account 
of the very late season and the abnor- 
mally cold weather. 








Other Important Items | 


} 

















HE latest figures issued by the 

Treasury Department indicate that 
the March collection of income and 
profits taxes will slightly exceed $460,- 
000,000. The Treasury had previously 
estimated the receipts at $400,000,000. 

Business failures in the United States 
during March, as reported by Brad- 
street’s, totaled 1,696, an increase of 8.5 
per cent. over the short month of Feb- 
ruary. 

New York State’s tax exemption law 
of 1921, which has influenced millions of 
dollars of residential construction, was 
declared unconstitutional in a decision 
handed down by Justice John M. Tier- 
ney of the Supreme Court. 

The number of automobiles registered 
in the United States in 1922 amounted to 
12,238,375 cars and trucks, according to 
the Bureau of Public Roads. This repre- 
sents an increase of 1,775,080 over the 
previous year. 

The Alien Property Custodian, who 
has charge of funds and property owned 
by aliens and seized during the war,, 
estimated to exceed $347,000,000, is re- 
turning to their owners, under a recent 
act of Congress, all such properties un- 
der $10,000. Approximately $45,000,000 
will be disbursed. 

The possibility of another coal strike 
next summer was hinted at by Federal 
Fuel Distributor Wadleigh in a state- 
ment urging consumers to obtain their 
fuel requirements for the winter during 
the spring and summer months. 

The value of the Mexican petroleum 
industry was placed at $1,050,532,434 by 
Mexican Consul at Galveston, Texas. 
Of this American magnates own $606,- 
043,239, or 57.7 per cent. 

Adolfo Bollivan, Minister of Bolivia, 
holds that South America offers every 
advantage for the growth of rubber 
trees, and that if the industry is prop- 
erly financed and scientifically pursued 
it can compete successfully with the 
East Indian growers, who have forced 
prices to a point which has aroused a 
storm of protest from the large con- 
sumers of raw rubber in the United 
States. 

The Brazilian Embassy also an- 
nounced that the government would put 
every facility at the disposal of Amer- 
icans who may wish to cultivate rubber 
in South America. 
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Canada.—Judging from the annual re- 
ports of Canadian companies for 1922, 
the general business outlook in Canada 
seems to be improving slowly, but sub- 
stantially, says the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce of Toronto. While a number 
of companies admit losses and defer div- 
idends, there are many which were par- 
ticularly fortunate last year and are 
looking forward sanguinely to the re- 
sults of the current year. In more 
stable lines, such as cottons, all mills 
are fully employed, and the same is true 
of producers of knitted goods, both 
woolen and cotton. The Royal Bank of 
Canada, however, does not take quite so 
hopeful a view of the outlook. “While 
general business conditions throughout 
the Dominion have shown very definite 
improvement during the past year,” says 
the bank, “the return of prosperity, in 
some of its phases, has been less rapid 
than the prospects of a year ago indi- 
cated. It would seem that certain factors 
have combined to retard the upward 
movement of the business cycle.” 

Representations will be made to 
Washington shortly by the Canadian 
railways in protest against the retention 
of Canadian box cars by American rail- 
roads. It is claimed that there is an 
excess of 50,000 Canadian box cars in 
the United States over the number of 
American box cars in Canada. The sit- 
uation has become serious for the Cana- 
dian lines. 

Immigration to Canada from Great 
Britain increased 51 per cent. in Febru- 
ary compared with the same month last 
year, while settlers from the United 
States declined about 30 per cent. 

Great Britain—The labor situation is 
again causing the Government great 
anxiety. The Ministry of Labor gives 
the number of registered unemployed in 
Great Britain at more than 1,300,000. A 
number of disputes are developing be- 
tween the workers and employers which 
threaten to develop into strikes unless 
the employers give up attempts to re- 
duce wages which, 
necessitated by the country’s stagnant 
trade. 

Perhaps the most serious development 
is the strike of farm laborers in Nor- 
folk County. The difficulties in the farm 
industry arose when the late Govern- 
ment removed the wartime subsidies and 
controls, which had enabled the farmers 
to pay high wages, and at the same time 
abolished the wage boards, which had 
regulated the wages. This left no buffer 
between the farmer and his workers, ex- 
cept the hard and fast rule of supply 
and demand. The prospect of an ex- 
tended farm strike at this time of the 
year is viewed with general alarm. 
There is also considerable unrest among 
the coal miners, seamen, railwaymen and 
the building trade unions. 

The Government’s balance sheet for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, show- 
ing a surplus of £101,000,000 instead of 
a surplus of between six and seven mil- 
lion pounds, as estimated by the former 
Chancellor, Sir Robert S. Horne, fur- 
nished a pleasant surprise. This big 
surplus is mainly due to unexpectedly 
large reductions in expenditures, the 
chief saving being under the heads of 
civil services, which cost approximately 
£287,000,000, compared with estimates of 
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The Stimulus of COSTS 


A manufacturer of a general utility product in the 
Middle West—very small and fighting for his life 


some years ago—is a retired 


millionaire today. With 


very limited capital and little knowledge of the field, 
he took over a failure, worked out a practical system 


of Costs and made a fortune. 


To his determination to 


know his Costs he attributes his success. Of Costs as 
a stimulating influence to success he has this to say: 


“Every department should feel the force and the impetus 
of the Costs system so that all will constantly cry out for 
more knowledge. This more knowledge is a wonderful 
stimulus—an inspiration. It permeates the entire institu- 
tion, cheapening the cost of operation, enhancing the quality 
of the product, insuring the greatest profit. The chief execu- 
tive should be interested in Costs, no more and no less than 
the humblest foreman in the least important department. 
As all will not be equally interested in the same facts, the 
accountant must so adapt the Costs system that some part 
of the facts and figures presented, will specially interest 
every official of every department whatever his capacity. 


“Hence there are Costs and Costs. Which one, or what kind, 
depends upon whom and what purpose it is to serve. The 
cost of the right system itself will always be small compared 
with the results gained, but it must be the right system. 
If not it is worse than useless. It will be like a perfectly good 
guide-post turned, by some mischance, to voint the wrong 


road. 


“A right Costs system must be founded on sound and funda- 
mental principles of accounting—on facts based on accu- 


rate figures.” 
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TIME 


That fleeting precious element in busi- 
ness, the use of which, in man 
thoughtless ways, we are so 

What price are you paying for avoid- 
able wasted time and misspent energy 
in your organization? Write for in- — 
formation showing how KWALITIFILE 
may assist you in time 


SAVING 


THE KAY MANUFACTURING 
& SALES CO. 


Box 255 LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











AUTOMOBILE 


Mechanics, em Garagemen, Repair- 
men, send for free ~— America’s 
Popular Motor Magazine. tains help- 
ful, instructive information on Page a 


ing, ignition wiring, carbu 
teries, etc. AUTOMOBILE. ‘DIGEST, 





How to Invest 
Your Funds 


Whether you have $1,000 or 
$100,000 we can aid you in 
effectively apportioning your 
funds and selecting a well bal- 
anced list of securities. 


Recommendations of securities te 
purchase, with full Analytical Opin- 
fon Reports on each security: §4 fer 
one security; $1¢ for three securities; 
$23 for eight securities. 


Forbes Investors’ Service 
120 Fifth Avenue New Yerk City 
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The Young Depositor 
and George Williams 


From a letter in the archives of the 
Chemical National Bank 


i ‘When I started in business I sought 
the strongest bank in New York, but I 
had grave doubts whether such a big 
institutior would consider a budding 
business man a desirable depositor. 


**To my surprise the president, Mr. 
Williams, received me with genuine 
interest and cordiality. .. .. He took 
my hand and remarked in his quiet, 
kindly way: ‘This bank has been built 
up by such men as you who have come 
to us when their beginnings were small 
and remained with us when their affairs 


Close relationship between the Bank and 
its depositors has always been a prime 


Seeking New Business On Our Record 
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Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. Y.- 


74 BROADWAY 
489 FIFTH AVE. 
Opposite Public Library 


ODD LOTS’ FULL LOTS 


i Write for our Special 
April Market Review 


Studebaker 

U. S. Rubber 

Sinclair Oil 

Westinghouse 
American Locomotive 


A copy will be mailed 
free on request. Ask for B-3 
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These interesting articles 
from Forbes Magazine 
will be sent you gratis, 
until a limited edition is 
exhausted. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
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58 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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£450,000,000, and defense services of 
£111,000,000, compared with an estimated 
£190,000,000. As a result of this favor. 
able statement, there is a general ex. 
pectation of a reduction in the income 
tax. 


France—A series of violent fluctua- 
tions in the franc, resulting in a slight 
improvement, was laid to the action of 
the Bank of France preparing the mar- 
ket for loans authorized by Parliament 
to a total of 15,000,000,000 francs. Of 
this amount 2,000,000,000 francs will go 
to balance the budget, 5,000,000,000 
francs to meet the short term obligations 
coming due soon and 8,000,000,000 francs 
authorized for reconstruction. It is an- 
ticipated that the upward movement of 
the franc will continue until the sub- 
scriptions to the loan, opening in April, 
are closed. 

An arrangement has been entered into 
between the Bank of England and the 
Bank of France whereby the Bank of 
France is granted a long term of years 
for the payment of its liabilities to the 
Bank of England. 

Foreign trade during February showed 
a big improvement. Imports exceeded 
those of January by 185,000,000 francs, 
but the increase in exports was 633,- 
000,000 francs, leaving an adverse trade 
balance of only 14,000,000 francs, as 
compared with 448,000,000 francs in 
January. 

The war damages in the ten devasted 
regions of France are fixed at 85,750,- 
000,000 francs in the revised figures an- 
nounced by the Minister of Liberated 
Regions. France has paid her war 
victims 41,225,000,000 francs, or 48 per 
cent. of the entire amount, largely in 
Government securities. 

The cost of living in France increased 
30 per cent. during the last year, the 
Oeuvre states. More than half this in- 
crease followed occupation of the Ruhr, 
the paper charges. 

Germany—Only 25 per cent. of the 
$50,000,000 (200,000,000 marks) internal 
loan was covered by popular subscrip- 
tion. Since the German banks guaran- 
teed to underwrite half of the total issue 
they will be obliged to add something 
tike 50,000,000 marks more, which will 
bring the total yield to around 100,000,000 
marks, or only half the amount desired. 
Indirect threats by the Reparations 
Commission that the loan will be seized 
or declared void are blamed for the 
poor showing by German officials. 

General business is getting worse. 
Prices are still slowly falling in the 
commodity markets and further declines 
are predicted by President Havenstein 
of the Reichsbank. During the first half 
of March the number of publicly sup- 
ported unemployed workmen in 290 
cities increased 12 per cent., after hav- 
ing already increased 15 per cent. during 
the second half of February. 

Prospects of anything like financial or 
currency reform are more remote than 
ever. The budget for the fiscal year 


- ended March 31 shows a deficit of 7,- 


100,000,000 marks, as against an estimate 
of 843,000,000,000 last autumn. 

The continued steadiness of the mark, 
which is attributed to Government sup- 
port, is causing business firms in Ger- 


‘many difficulties. Trading has been im- 


peded and there has been a dropping 
off of orders, due to the desire of buy- 
ers to place such orders when the ex- 
change is more favorable. 
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Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued on page 49) 


6,000 in 1917, to 10,000 at prescnt, and 
commercial service from 11,500 h.p. to 
33,000 h.p. The principal plant is hy- 
dro-electric and has an installed capacity 
of 24,000 k.w. However, an expansion 
program is being carried out, which 
consists of extension of transmission 
lines to surrounding communities, and 
in time the capacity will be consider- 
ably increased. In 1922 the preferred 
dividends were earned about 5.4 times 
over. The address of the company is 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Pacific Gas & Electric 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
by offering its stock direct to the pub- 
lic, has increased the number of stock- 
holders from 2,898 in June, 1914, to ap- 
proximately 28,000 at the present time. 
Almost $38,000,000 of first-preferred 
stock has been taken by this plan. 
The wonderful growth of population in 
California has required a very prcten- 
tious expansion program, and co-opera- 
tion between investors and the company 
in carrying this out has been remark- 
able. California now produces 21.8 per 
cent. of the total hydro-electric output 
of the entire country, and considerably 
exceeds New York State which includes 
the output from the Niagara Falls 
plants. Present installed generating ca- 
pacity is about 509,000 h.p., but plans 
are under way to more than double 
this. The first-preferred has paid divi- 
dends regularly since the stoc’x was 
created in 1914. Last year the dividend 
requirement was earned more than twice 
over. The main office of the company is 
445 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


Consumer’s Power Company 


The Consumer’s Power Company 
serves 102 cities and towns in Michigan 
with gas or electricity. There are 
thirty-two power stations, all of which 
are inter-connected, the entire system 
forming one of the largest units in the 
United States. The territory served is 
very stable and demands for public serv- 
ice are sufficient to result in about 15,- 
000 new customers annually. The com- 
pany numbers many large industrial 
users among its commercial customers, 
notably the motor car manufacturers 
centered about Flint. An unusual fea- 
ture of the preferred stock is the pay- 
ment of dividends monthly, this being 
at the rate of 55 cents a share. This 
affords particular convenience to those 
depending solely upon their investments 
for income. The address of the com- 
pany is Commonwealth Building, Jack- 
son, Michigan. 

The Ohio Power Company preferred 
stock is tax free in Ohio and particularly 
attractive to residents of that state. The 
dividend requirement was earned 6.3 
times over in 1922. A number of the 
principal industrial centers such as Can- 
ton, Steubensville, Lancaster, Newark 
and Tiffin are served. The address of 
the company is Newark, Ohio. 





The Treasury Department announces 
that funds are available for redemption 
of the Victory 434s due on May 20, and 
holders may turn these in at any time. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE FIFTH AVE. OFFICE MADISON AVE. OFFICE 


140 Broadway 


LONDON 


Fifth Ave. and 44th St. 


Medison Ave. and 68th St. 


PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


- Condensed Statement, March 27, 1923 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and 


Due from Banks and Bankers.............. 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. .... 


Public Securities 
Other Securities 


Loans and Bills Purchased 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages........... 


Foreign Exchange 


Credits Granted on Acceptances.............. 


Real Estate 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable... . 


Capital 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 


Accrued Dividend 


eevee reeoereeee ee eee seeeeeeeeee 


eoeeeereere ee eee eee ee eeeee 


$91,696,914.62 
42,000,998.76 
33,612,080.60 
17,131,420.55 
338,862,171.63 
2,946,265.00 
2,173,445.73 
34,075,322.84 
8,452,419.41 
13,087,754.48 


$583,638,793.62 








LIABILITIES 
(Acta ethen en esenewks $ 25,000,000.00 


15,000,000.00 
3,289,429.25 


$ 43,289,429.25 
725,000.00 





Accrued Interest Payable and Reserve for 


Taxes and Expenses 
Due for Exchange Bought................... 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 


Acceptances: 


New York Offices 
Foreign Offices 


Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks ............. 
Deposits ........... 








eoeceeeese ee eee eee eeeee 


eeereeeeeeeee 


4,922,950.72 
6,019,445.05 
936,935.32 


eoeceereereee ee eer eee eee ee 


See eeee ee $25,087,064.34 


8,988,258.50 34,075,322.84 
22,299,542.34 
471,370,168.10 








$583,638,793.62 
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If the subscriber paid direct 


Suppose that every Monday morn- 
ing all the people who have a hand 
in furnishing your telephone service 
came to your door for your share of 
their pay. From the telephone com- 
pany itself, would come operators, 
supervisors, chief operators, wire 
chiefs, linemen, repairmen, inspectors, 
installers, cable splicers, test-board- 
men, draftsmen, engineers, scientists, 
executives, bookkeepers, commercial 
representatives, stenographers, clerks, 
conduit men and many others, who 
daily serve your telephone require- 
ments, unseen by you. 


There would be tax collectors to 
take your share of national, state and 
municipal taxes, amounting to over 
forty million dollars. There would 
be men and women coming for a fair 
return on their money invested in tele- 
phone stocks and bonds—money 


which has made the service possible. 
Then there are the people who pro- 
duce the raw materials, the supplies 
and manufactured articles required 
for telephone service. 


They would include hundreds of 
thousands of workers in mines, smelt- 
ers, steel mills, lumber camps, farms, 
wire mills, foundries, machine shops, 
rubber works, paint factories, cotton, 
silk and paper mills, rope works, glass 
works, tool works, and scores of other 
industries. 


When you pay your telephone bill, 
the money is distributed by the com- 
pany to the long line of people who 
have furnished something necessary 
for your service. The Bell System 
spares no effort to make your service 
the best and cheapest in the world, 
and every dollar it receives is utilized 
to that end. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


toward Better Service 














FORBES RECOMMENDS THESE BOOKS 


No. 1—MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 
aa Efficiency 


By B. 


500 Pages. 
B. 


America’s business 


No. 3—FORBES EPIGRAMS 
A Thousand Theughts en Life and Business 


FORBES for April 14, 1§ 





Laugh 
Now and 
Then 


Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 

story used, 








Burying the Hatchet 


In an attempt to settle the war ¢ 
rivalry that has so long existed betwee 
the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
it was decided by the leaders of the 
civic organizations of the two cities t 
have a banquet and get-together meets 
ing to see if ways and means could not 
be found to bury all animosities. 

After partaking of good food and pre 
Volstead refreshments, speeches were ‘n) 
order. The chairman called on a promi-’ 


‘nent citizen of Minneapolis, who in 4 


very forcible manner eulogized the twin 
cities, their resources, their advantages, 
and the pleasure of living in the united 
city, which would soon be a rival of 
Chicago, when all were working for the) 
cause. } 

When he had finished, and after the 
applause had subsided, a gentleman 
from St. Paul arose and stated that’ 
there was just one question he wanted 
to ask: “What shall we name the? 
united city?” . 

The gentleman from Minneapolis” 
arose and, after considerable thinking, 
said: “I would name it Minnehaha— 
Minne for Minneapolis and Ha! Hal” 
for St. Paul.”—$5 prize to A. C. Ramsey, © 
Box 4, Terrell, Texas. 


* * * 


For Business Reasons 


“Smile!” commanded the photogra- ~ 
pher. “You look too mournful.” | 
“But I’m going to use this in my 
business advertising,” the subject pro- 7 
tested. ; 
“Well, don’t you think it would be 
better for your business if you did not | 

look so solemn?” 

“No,” was the surprising reply “Who 
in thunder would hire a grinning under- 
taker?”—$1 prize to J. Arthur Aulen- 7 
bach, Box 653, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. © 


* * * 


The fundamental make-up of successful men; 
the qualities of mind that made a Jehn D. Rocke- 
feller, a Charles M. Schwab, a Thomas E. Wilsen rise 
frem the ranks ef ebscure werkers to leadership. The 
personality, methods, the trials and triumphs ef fifty 


tical encyclopedia human nature. 
Epigrams on every form of human aspiratiens, 
pulses, emotiens, motives and actions 

No. 4—THE SILVER LINING 
Sunshine en the Business Trail. By Dreier. 
men who have made and are making America... .$3.00 “Hew to be a millionaire without a million” is the 

No. 2—KEYS TO SUCCESS keynote of this book. It is as refreshing as the sun 

By B. C. Forbes. 248 Pages. after a bleak and miserable rain. It will keep the 
One ef the greatest books en how to GET THERD! | sun shining everlastingly in your heart. It will show 
Intensely practical, vivid, inspiring, invigerating. A | yeu hew to be happy under all circumstances and cen- 
geld mine ef ideag and METHODS en hew te develep | ditions. It peints out the lovable features of these 
TRAMWOBRK, Initiative Persenality, Judgment, Cour- | around you, and shows you hew to enjoy the really 
age and 25 other essential qualities to big-scale busi- | worth-while things of life no matter 
$2.00 \ small is your worldly-fortune. 
FILL IN HERE AND THEN MAIL THIS COUPON 
FORBES MAGAZINE: 


You Tell Him, Populi 


Here’s one that actually happened: 

A farmer stepped up to the young 
man at the window in a bank in Cen- 
tral Kansas and said, “Notary public?” 

The young man said: “No, I do not, 
but I'll find out where he lives. Say, 
Earl”—to the cashier—“do you know 
Terry Public?”—$1 prize to Herbert W. 
Hallman, Box 623, Pittsburgh, Kansas. 











for five days’ examination. 
yeur expense or remit in full on receipt ef your bill. 





I will either return the book within five days at 


Those wishing contributions returned, 
if found unsuitable for publication m 
“Forbes,” will please enclose stamped, self- 


F. 4-14-23 addressed envelopes. 
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